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ASPHODEL. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ VIXEN,” ‘“‘LADY AUDLEY’S 
SEORET,” ETO. 
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OHAPTER XXXIII. ‘IS THERE NO GRACE? 
1S THERE NO REMEDIE?” 


Wuen the door closed on Madoline, 
Daphne rose and changed her crumpled 
muslin for a dressing-gown, brushed the 
bright silky hair and rolled it up in a 
loose knot at the back of her head, bathed 
her feverish face, and put on a fresh 
gown, and made herself altogether a re- 
spectable young person. Then she seated 
herself before her dressing-table, which 
was littered all over with trinket-boxes 
4] and miscellaneous trifles more or less indis- 
pensable to a young lady’s happiness. 

She had acquired a larger collection of 
jewellery than is usually possessed by a girl 
of eighteen. 

There were all Madoline’s birthday and 
new-year gifts: rings, lockets, bracelets, 
brooches, all in the simplest style, as became 
her youth, but all valuable after their kind. 
}j And there were Edgar’s presents: a broad 
gold bracelet, set with pearls, to match her 
necklace ; a locket with her own and her 
lover’s initials interwoven in a diamond 
monogram; a diamond-and-turquoise cross; 
and the engagement ring—a half-hoop of 
magnificent opals. 

“T wonder why he chose opals,” mused 
Daphne, as she put the ring in the purple- 
velvet case in which it had come from the 
jewellers. “Most people think them un- 
» lucky ; but it seems as if my life was to be 
overshadowed with omens.” 

She put all her lover’s presents together, 
and packed them neatly in a sheet of 
drawing-paper, the largest and strongest 
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kind of wrapper ihe could find. Then | 
when she had lighted her taper and care- 
fully sealed this packet, she wrote upon it: 

“For Edgar, with Daphne’s love”—a curious 
way in which to return a jilted lover’s gifts. | 

Then she sat for some time with the rest 
of her treasures spread out before her on 
the table where she wrote her letters, and 
finally she packed up each trinket sepa- 
rately, and wrote on each packet. On one: 
“For Madame Tolmache ;” on another: , 
“For Miss Toby;” on a third: “For f 
Martha Dibb.” On a box containing her 
neatest brooch she wrote: “For dear old 
Spicer.” There were others inscribed with \} 
other names. She forgot no one; and then 
at the last she sat looking dreamily at a 
little ring, the first she had ever worn—best 
loved of all her jewels, a single heart-shaped 
turquoise, set in a slender circlet of plain 
gold. Madoline had sent it to her on her 
thirteenth birthday. The gold was worn } 
and bent with long use, but the stone had 
kept its colour. 

“T should like him to have something that 
was mine,” she said to herself; and then she 
put the ring into a tiny cardboard box, and 
sealed it in an envelope, on which she wrote: 
“For Mr. Goring.” 

This was the last of her treasures, except 
the pearl necklace which she always wore— } 
her amulet, as she called it—and now she § 
put all the neat little packages carefully | 
away in her desk, and on the top of them she | 
laid a slip of paper on which she had written ; ‘} 

“Tf I should die suddenly, please let | 
these parcels be given as I have directed.” § 

This task being accomplished at her f 
leisure, and the desk locked, she went once 
more to the open window and looked out } 
at the lake. The atmosphere and expression 
of the scene had changed since she looked } 
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at it last. The vivid dancing brightness 
of morning was gone, and the mellow light 
of afternoon touched all things with its 
pensive radiance. The joyousness of the 
picture had fled. Its beauty was now more 
in harmony with Daphne's soul. While 
she was standing there in an idle reverie, a 
peremptory tap came at the door. 

“Come in,” she answered mechanically, 
without turning her head. 

It was Mowser, whose severe countenance 
appeared round the half-open door. 

‘Tf you please, Miss Daphne, Sir Vernon 
wishes to speak with you in his study.” 

Seldom in Daphne’s life had such a 
message reached her. Sir Vernon had not 
been in the habit of seeking private con- 
ferences with his younger daughter. He 
had given her an occasional lecture en 
passant, but however he might have dis- 
approved of the flightiness of her conduct, 
he had never summoned her to his presence 
for a scolding in cold blood. 

“Ts there anything wrong?” she asked 
hurriedly ; but Mowser had disappeared. 

She went slowly down the broad shallow 
staircase, and to the room which her father 
had made his private apartment. It was 
one of the best rooms in the house, facing 
the lake, and sheltered from the glare of the 
sun by a couple of magnificent magnolia- 
trees, which shaded the lawn in front of the 
windows, It was a large room, with a 
polished floor, and pretty Swiss furniture, 
carved cabinets, and a carved chimney-piece, 
and a little blue china clock set in a garland 
of carven flowers. 

Sir Vernon was seated at his writing- 
table, grim, stern-looking, his open despatch- 
box before him in the usual official style. 
A little way off sat Edgar Turchill, his 
folded arms resting on the back of a 
high chair, his face hidden. It was the 
attitude of profound despondency, or even 
of despair. One glance at her father’s face, 
and then at that lowered head and clenched 
hands, told Daphne what was coming. 

“You sent for me,” she faltered, standing 
in the middle of the bare polished floor, 
and looking straight at her father, fearlessly, 
for there is a desperate sorrow which knows 
not fear. 

“Yes, madam,” replied Sir Vernon in his 
severest voice. “I sent for you to tell you, 
in the presence of the man who was to have 
been your husband, that your abominable 
treachery has been discovered.” 

“T am not treacherous,” she answered, 
“only miserable, the most miserable girl 
that ever lived.” 





Edgar lifted up his face, and looked at 
her, with such a depth of tender reproach- 
fulness, with such ineffable pity, as made his 
homely countenance altogether beautiful. 

“T hoped I should have made you happy,” 
he said. ‘‘God knows I tried hard enough.” 

She neither answered nor looked at him. 
Her eyes were fixed upon her father—solemn 
tearless eyes, a marble passionless face ; she 
stood motionless, as if awaiting judgment. 

‘‘You are the falsest and the vilest girl 
that ever lived,” retorted Sir Vernon. 
“ Perhaps I ought hardly to be surprised 
at that. Your mother was 3 

“‘ For God’s sake, spare her!” eried Edgar 
huskily, stretching out his arm as if to ward 
off a blow, and the words on Sir Vernon’s 
lips remained unspoken. “ That isno fault 
of hers. Let her bear her own burden.” 

“She ought to find it heavy enough, if 
she has a heart or a conscience,” cried Sir 
Vernon passionately. ‘ But I don’t believe 
she has either. If she had a shred of self- 
respect, or common gratitude, or honour, 
or womanly feeling, she would not have 
stolen her sister’s lover.” 

“T did not steal him,” answered Daphne 
resolutely. ‘‘His heart came to me of its 
own accord, We both fought hard against 
Fate. And even now there is no harm done ; 
it has been only a foolish fancy of Mr. 
Goring’s ; he will forget all about it when I 
am—far away. I will never look in his face 
again. I will go to the uttermost end of the 
earth, to my grave, rather than stand 
between him and Madoline. Oh, father, 
father, you who have always been so hard 
with me, do you remember that day at 
South Hill, directly after Mr. Goring came 
home, when I begged you, on my knees, to 
send me back to school; to France, or Ger- 
many, anywhere, so that I should be far away 
from my happy home—and from him?” 

Her tears came at this bitter memory. Yes, 
she had fought the good fight : but so vainly, 
to such little purpose ! 

“I knew that I was weak,” she sobbed, 
“and I wanted to be saved from myself. But 
I am not so wicked as you think. I never 
tried to steal Mr. Goring’s heart. I have 
never imagined the possibility of my being 
in any way the gainer by his inconstancy. 
I have told myself always that his love for 
me was a passing folly, of which he would 
be cured, as a man is cured of afever. I do 
not know what you have been told about 
him and me, or who is your informant ; but 
if you have been told the truth, you ‘must 
know that I have been true to my sister— 
even in my misery.” 
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‘My informant saw you in Mr. Goring’s 
arms ; my informant heard his*avowal of 
love, and your promise to run away with 
him, and be married at Geneva.” 

“‘It is false. Imadenosuch promise. I 
never meant to marry him. I would die a 
hundred deaths rather than injure Madoline. 
I am glad you know the truth. And you, 
Edgar, I have tried to love you, my poor 
dear; I have prayed that I might become 
attached to you, and be a good wife to you 
in the days to come. I have been honest, 
I have been loyal. Ask Mr. Goring, by- 
and-by, if it is not so. He knows, and only 
he can know, the truth. Father, Madoline 
need never be told that her lover has wavered. 
She must not know. Do you understand 4 
she must not! It would break her heart, 
it would kill her. He will forget me when 
I am far away—gone out of his sight for 
ever. He will forget me; and the old, 
holier, truer love will returm in all its 
strength and purity. All this pain and 
folly will seem no more to him than a 
feverish dream. Pray do not let her 
know.” 

“Do you think I would do her so great 
a wrong as to let her marry a traitor? a 
false-hearted scoundrel, who can smile in 
her face, and make love to her sister behind 
her back. She is a little too good to have 
your leavings foisted upon her.” 

“Tf you tell her, you will break her 
heart.” 

“That will lie at your door. I would 
rather see her in her coffin than married to 
a villain.” 

Edgar rose slowly from his seat and moved 
towards the door. He had nothing to do 
with this discussion. His mind could hardly 
enter into the question of Gerald Goring’s 
treachery. It was Daphne who had betrayed 
him ; Daphne who had deceived him, and 
mocked him with sweet words; Daphne 
whose liking had seemed more precious to 
him than any other woman’s love, because 
he believed that no other man had ever 
touched » the virginal unawakened heart. 
And now he was told that she could love 
passionately, that she could give kiss for 
kiss, and rain tears upon a lover’s breast, 
that from first to last he had been her 
victim and her dupe ! 

“Good-bye, Daphne!” he said, very 
quietly. “I am going home as fast as 
train and boat can take me. I would have 
been contented to accept something less than 
your love, believing that I should win your 
heart in time, but not to take a wife whose 
heart belonged to another man. You told 





me there was no one else ; you told me your 
heart was free.” 

‘“‘ I told you there was no one else who had 
ever cared for me,” faltered Daphne, remem- 
bering her equivocating answer that evening 
at South Hill. 

“T don’t want to reproach you, Daphne, 
I am very sorry for you.” 

“And I am very sorry that an honest 
man whom I respect should have been 
fooled by a worthless girl,” said Sir Vernon. 
“Give him back his engagement ring. 
Understand that all is over between you 
and him,” he added, turning to his daughter. 

“T wish it to be so. I have put all 
your presents together in a parcel, Edgar,” 
answered Daphne. ‘ You will receive them 
in due course.” 

“Tt is best to be off with the old love 
before we are on with the new,” quoted 
Sir Vernon scornfully ; “and she says she 
did not mean to run away with Goring, in 
spite of this deliberate preparation.” 

Edgar was gone. 
were alone, the girl still standing on the 
very spot where she had stood when she first 
came into the room. 

“T have told you nothing but the truth,” 
she said, ‘ Why are you so hard with 
me ¢” 

“ Hard with you!” he echoed, getting up 
from before his desk, and looking at her 
with vindictive eyes as he moved slowly 
towards the door. ‘ How can I be hard 
enough to you? You have broken my 
daughter’s heart.” 

“‘ Father !” she cried, falling on her knees 
and clinging to him in her despair. “ Father, 
is she to have all your love? Have you no 
tenderness, no pity left for me? Am I not 
your daughter too ?” 

‘Your mother was my wife,” he answered 
curtly, pushing her out of his way as he 
passed from the room. 

He was gone. She knelt where he had 
left her, a desolate figure in the spacious 
bright-looking room, the afternoon sun 
making golden bars upon the brown floor, 
her yellow hair touched here and there with 
glintings of yellow light. 

She remained in the same attitude for 
some minutes, her heavy eyelids drooping 
over tearless eyes, her arms hanging list- 
lessly, her hands loosely clasped. Her 
mind for a little while was a blank: and 
then there came into it unawares a verse, 
taken at random, from a familiar hymn. 


The trials that beset you, 
The sorrows ye endure, 

The manifold temptations, 
That death alone can cure. 


Daphne and her father © 
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“That death alone can cure,” she repeated 
slowly, pushing back the loose hair from 
her eyes ; and then she rose from her knees 
and went out through an open window into 
the garden. 

It was about five o’clock. There was a 
look of exquisite repose over all the scene, 
from the snow-bound summit of the Dent du 
Midi yonder, down to the gardens that 
edged the lake, like a garland of summer 
flowers encircling that peerless blue. It 
was a bright glad-looking world, and 
passing peaceful. Far away beyond that 
grand range of hills lay the ice fields of 
Savoy; the everlasting glaciers, gliding with 
impalpable motion in obedience to some 
mysterious law which is still one of Nature’s 
seerets ; the wilderness of snow-clad peaks 
and wild moraines ; the gulfs and caverns ; 
the unfathomable abysses of silence and of 
death. Daphne thought of those unseen 
regions with a thrill of awe as she walked 
slowly down the slope of the lawn. 

“T have seen so little of Switzerland 
after all,” she said to herself, “so little of 
this wide wonderful world.” 

She went to the toy chalet, the dainty 
boathouse where her boat was kept. There 
was no friendly Bink here to launch the 
skiff for her, but the lower part of the 
boathouse jutted out over the gable, and 
the boat was always bobbing about in 
the limpid water. She had only to go 
down the wooden steps, unmoor her boat, 
and row away over that wide stretch 
of placid water, which she had never seen 
disturbed by a tempest. 

As she was stepping into the boat, the 
dog Monk came bounding and leaping across 
the grass, and bounced into her arms, putting 
his huge fore-feet on her shoulders, and 
sweeping an affectionate tongue over her 
pallid face. He had not seen her since her 
return from the hills, and was wild with 
rapture at the idea of reunion. 

* No, Monk, not to-day,” she said gently, 
as he tried to get into the boat with her; 
“not to-day, dear faithful old Monk.” 

The huge creature could have upset the 
boat with one bound ; and the little hand 
stretched out to push him back must have 
been as a fluttering rose-leaf against his 
sinewy breast ; but there was a moral force 
in the blanched face and the steady eye 
which dominated his brute-power. He 
recoiled, and lifted up his head with a 
plaintive howl as the boat shot off, the 
twin sails, the white and scarlet awning 
flashing in the sun. 

A little way from the shore Daphne 





paused, resting on her oars, and looking 
back at the bright garden, with its roses 
and magnolias, and many-coloured flower- 
beds, the white villa gay with its crimson- 
striped blinds; and then with one wide gaze 
she looked round the lovely landscape, the 
long range of hills, in all their infinite 
variety of light and shadow, verdant slopes 
streaked with threads of glittering water, 
vineyards and low grey walls, rising terrace 
above terrace ; quaint Vevey, and grey old 
Chillon; the black gorge that lets in the 
turbid Rhone ; churches with square towers, 
and ivy-coloured walls; and yonder the in- 
exorable mountains of Savoy. For a little 
while her eye took in every detail of the 
scene; and then it all melted from her 
troubled gaze, and she saw not that grand 
Alpine chain, showing cloudlike amid the 
clouds, but the brown Avon and its dipping 
willows, the low Warwickshire hills and 
village gables, the distant spire of Stratford 
above the many-arched bridge, the water- 
meadows at South Hill, and the long fringe 
of yellow daffodils waving in the March 
wind. 

“Oh, for the reedy banks and shallow 
reaches of the Avon!” she thought, her 
heart yearning for home. .- 

Then with bowed head she bent over her 
oars, and the light boat shot away across 
the wake of a passing steamer; it shot 
away, far away to the middle of the lake ; it 
vanished like a feather blown by a summer 
breeze; and it never came back again. 


The empty boat drifted in-shore at 
Evian in the grey light of morning, while 
Gerald Goring, with a couple of Swiss boat- 
men; was rowing about the lake, stopping 
to make enquiries at every landing-place, 
sending scouts in every direction, in quest 
of that missing craft. No one ever knew, 
no one dared_to guess, how it had happened ; 
but everyone knew that in some dark spot 
below that deep blue water Daphne was at 
rest. The dog had been down by the boat- 
house all night, howling fitfully through the 
dark silent hours. He had not left the spot 
since Daphne’s boat glided away from the 
steps. 

It had been a night of anguish and terror 
for all that household at Montreux—a 
night of agitation, of alternations of hope 
and fear. Even Sir Vernon was profoundly 
moved by anxiety about the daughter to 
whom he had given so little of his love. 
He knew that he had been hard and merci- 
less in that last interview. He had thought 
only of Madoline ; and the knowledge that 
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Madoline had been wronged—that the elder 
sister’s lover had been tempted to falsehood 
by the arts and coquetries of the younger 
sister—had stung him to a frenzy of anger. 
Nothing could be too bad for the ingrate 
who had sinned against the hest of sisters. 
He was too hard a man to give the sinner 
the benefit of the doubt, and to believe 
that she had sinned unconsciously. In 
his mind Daphne had wickedly and de- 
liberately corrupted the heart of her sister’s 
affianced husband. Angry as he had felt 
with Gerald, his indignation against the 
weaker vessel was fiercer than his wrath 
against the stronger. 

Mowser had told her story with truth as 
to the main facts; but with such embellish- 
ments and heightened colouring as made 
Daphne appear the boldest and most de- 
praved of her sex. In Mowser’s version of 
that scene in the pine-wood there was no 
hint of temptation resisted, of a noble soul 
struggling with an unworthy passion, of 
a tender heart trying to be faithful to 
sisterly affection, while every impulse of 
a passionate love tugged the other way. 
All Mowser could tell was that Miss 
Daphne had sobbed in Mr. Goring’s arms, 
that he had kissed her, as she, Mowser, 
had never been kissed, although she had 
kept company and been on the brink of 
marriage with a builder’s foreman; and 
that they had talked of being married 
at Geneva—leastways, Mr. Goring had 
asked Miss Daphne to run away with 
him for that purpose, and she had not said 
no, but had only begged him to give her 
twenty-four hours—naturally requiring that 
time to pack her clothes and make all 
needful preparation for flight. 

Passionately attached to his elder 
daughter, and always ready to think evil 
of Daphne, Sir Vernon needed no con- 
firmation of Mowser’s story. It was only 
the realisation of what he had always 
feared—the mother’s falsehood showing 
itself in the daughter, hereditary baseness, 
It was the girl’s nature to betray. She 
had all her mother’s outward graces and 
too fascinating prettiness. How could he 
have hoped that she would have any higher 
notions of truth and honour? 

Moved to deepest wrath at the wrong 
done to Madoline, Sir Vernon’s first im- 
pulse had been to send for Gerald Goring, 
in order to come to an immediate under- 
standing with that offender. He was told 
that Mr, Goring had gone to Geneva, and 
was not expected home before eight o’clock. 
He then sent for Edgar, and to that unhappy 








lover bluntly and almost brutally related 
the story of Daphne’s baseness. Edgar was 
inclined to disbelieve—nay, even to laugh 
Mowser’s slander to scorn; but Mowser, 
summoned to a second interview, stuck reso- 
lutely to her text and was not to be shaken. 

“IT can’t believe it,” faltered Edgar, 
stricken to the heart, “unless I hear it 
from her own lips.” 

“Go and fetch her,” said Sir Vernon to 
Mowser, and then had followed Daphne’s 
appearance, and those admissions of hers 
which told Edgar only too clearly how he 
had been deceived. 

The two men, Gerald and Edgar, passed 
each other on the railway between Lausanne 
and Geneva—Edgar on his way to the city, 
Gerald going back to Montreux. Mr. Goring 
wondered at seeing his friend’s pale face 
glide slowly by, as the two trains crossed at 
the junction. 

“Tt looks as if she had given him his 
quietus already,” he said to himself. ‘“ My 
brave little Daphne !” 

He was going back to Montreux with his 
heart full of hope and gladness. He had 
taken all the needful measures at Geneva to 
make his marriage with Daphne an easy 
matter, would she but consent to marry 
him. And he had no doubt of her con- 
sent. Could a girl love as she loved, and 
obstinately withhold herself from her lover? 

He forgot the pain he must inflict on one 
who had been so dear; forgot the woman 
who had been the guiding star of his boy- 
hood and youth ; forgot everything except 
that one consummate bliss which he longed 
for—the triumph of a passionate love. That 
crown of life once snatched from reluctant 
Fate, all other things would come right in 
time. Madoline’s gentle nature would for- 
give a wrong which was the work of destiny 
rather than of man’s falsehood. Sir Vernon 
would be angry and unpleasant, no doubt ; 
but .Gerald Goring cared very little about 
Sir Vernon. The world would wonder ; but - 
Gerald cared nothing for the world. He only 
desired Daphne, and Daphne’s love ; having 
all other good things which life, looked at 
from the worldling’s standpoint, could give. 

The sun was setting as he approached 
Montreux, and all the lake was clothed 
in golden light. Rose-hued mountains and 
golden water smiled at him, as if in welcome. 

* What a lovely world it is!” he said to 
himself; “and how happy Daphne and ‘I 
will be in it—in spite of fate and meta- 
physical aid. There I go, quoting the 
Inevitable, as usual!” 

He walked quickly from the station to 
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the villa, eager to see Daphne, to hear her 
voice, to touch the warm soft hand, and be 
assured that there was such a being, and that 
he had not been the dupe of some vision 
of intangible loveliness, as Shelley’s Alastor 
was in the cavern. That last look of 
Daphne’s haunted him—so direct, so solemn 
a gaze, so unlike the shy glance of conscious 
love. Nay, it resembled rather the look of 
some departed spirit, returning from Pluto’s 
drear abode to take its last fond farewell of 
the living. 

The vestibule stood open to the road, an 
outer hall filled with plants and flowers, 
an airy Italian-looking entrance. Gerald 
walked straight in, and to the drawing-room. 
It was striking cight as he entered. 

“‘T hope you won’t wait for me,” he began, 
looking round for Daphne; “Iam a dusty 
object, and I don’t think I can make myself 
presentable under twenty minutes. The 
train dawdled abominably.” 

Mrs. Ferrers and Madoline were standing 
by the open window, looking out. Lina 
turned, and at the first glimpse of her pale 
face Gerald knew that there was something 
wrong. There had been a scene, perhaps, 
between the sisters. Daphne had betrayed 
herself and him. Well! The truth must 
be told very soon now. It were best 
perhaps to precipitate matters. 

“ We are frightened about Daphne,” said 
Lina; “she went out in her boat a little 
before five. The gardener saw her leave, 
and she has not come back yet.” 

Three hours. It was long, but she was 
fond of solitary excursions on the lake. 

“1 don’t think there is much cause for 
alarm in that,” he said, trying to speak 
lightly, yet with a strange terror at his 
heart. “Shall I get a boat and go after 
her? I had better, perhaps ; she cannot be 
very far off—dawdling about by Chillon, I 
daresay. ‘Those dank stone walls have a 
fascination for her.” 

“Yes, I shall be glad, if you don’t mind 
going. My father seems uneasy. It is 
so strange that she should stay away three 
hours without leaving word where she was 
going. Edgar isout. My aunt and I have not 
known what to do,and when I told my father 
just now he looked dreadfuily alarmed.” 

“T will go this instant, and not come 
back till I have found her,” answered Gerald 
huskily. 

That last look of Daphne’s was in his 
mind. That never-to-be-forgotten look from 





her dark eyes, lifted fearlessly, with sad 
and steady gaze. 
“Oh, God! did it mean farewell ?” 








He was out on the lake all night, with 
two of the most experienced boatmen in the 
district, and it was only in the grey of the 
morning that he heard of the empty boat 
blown ashore a little below Evian—Evian, 
where they had landed so merrily once from 
the same cockleshell boat, on a sunny 
morning, for a pilgrimage to a drowsy 
village on the hills, a cluster of picturesque 
homesteads sheltered by patriarchal walnut 
and chestnut trees, where looking downward 
through the rich foliage they saw the blue 
lake below. 

The evening had been calm. There had 
been no accident or collision of any kind 
on the lake ; the little boat showed no sign 
of injury. It lay on the shingly shore, 
just as the fishermen had pulled it in; an 
empty boat. That was all. 

Gerald stayed at Evian, and from Evian 
wrote brieily to Madoline telling her all. 

** My life for the last six months has been 
a tissue of lies ;” he wrote, “and yet, God 
knows, I have tried to be true and honest, 
just as she tried; but she with more purpose 
—yes, poor child, with much more fidelity 
than mine. I wanted to tell you the truth 
when we were at. Fribourg, to make an end 
of all shams and deceptions, but she would 
not let me. She meant to hold to her 
bond with Edgar—to be true to you. She 
would have persevered in this to the end, if 
I had let her. But I would not, ahd she 
has died rather than do you a wrong ; it is 
my guilt—mine alone. The brand of Cain 
is on me: and, like Cain, I shall be a 
wanderer till I die. I do not ask you to 
forgive me, for I shall never forgive myself; 
or to pity me, for mine is a grief which pity 
eannot touch. If I could hope that you 
could ever forget me there would be comfort 
in the thought ; but I dare not hope for that. 
You might forget your false lover, but how 
can you forget Daphne’s murderer ?” 

To this letter Madoline answered briefly : 
“You have broken my sister’s heart and 
mine. A little honesty, a little truth, would 
have spared us both. You might have been 
happy in your own way, and I might have 
kept my sister. You are right—I can 
neither forget nor forgive. I thought till 
this trouble came upon me that I was a 
Christian ; I know now, God help me! how 
far I am away from Christian feeling. All 
I can hope or pray about you is that 
we two may never see each other’s faces 
again. I send you Daphne’s legacy.” 

Enclosed in the letter was the little 
packet containing the turquoise ring, with 
“For Mr. Goring” written on the cover in 
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Daphne’s dashing penmanship. The hand 
had not trembled, though the heart beat 
high, when that superscription was penned. 


Sir Vernon stayed at Montreux for nearly 
a month after that fatal summer day, 
though the very sight of lake and moun- 
tain in their inexorable beauty, so remote 
from all human trouble or human pity, 
was terrible to him. Madoline urged 
him to stay. There were hours in which, 
after many tears and many prayers, faint 
gleams of hope visited her sorrowful soul. 
Daphne might not be dead. She might 
have landed unnoticed at one of those quiet 
villages, and made her way to some distant 
place where she could live hidden and un- 
known. Those farewell gifts left in her 
desk must needs mean a deliberate de- 
parture ; but they need not mean death. 
She might be hiding somewhere, little 
knowing the agony she was inflicting on 
those who had loved her, fearing only to 
be found and taken home. Madoline could 
fancy her sister self-sacrificing enough to live 
apart from home and kindred all her days, 
to earn her bread in a stranger’s house. Oh, 
if it were thus only, and not that other and 
awful fate—a young life flung away in its 
flower, a young soul going forth unbidden 
to meet God’s judgment, burdened with the 
deadly sin of self-murder ! 

“Let us stay a few days longer, father,” 
she pleaded. ‘“ We may hear something. 
There may be some good news.” 

“God grant that it may be so,” answered 
Sir Vernon, without a ray of hope. 

What of his remorse whose hardness had 
pressed so heavily upon his child in that 
last hour of her brief life, whose bitter 
words had perhaps confirmed the sinner 
in her desperate resolve, making it very 
clear to her that this earth held no peace- 
ful haven, that for her there was no fatherly 
breast on which ‘she could pour out the 
story of her weakness and her struggle— 
no friend with the father’s sacred name 
from whom she could ask counsel or seek 
protection? Alone in her misery, she had 
sought the one refuge which remained for 
her—death ; believing that by that fatal 
deed she would secure her sister’s peace. 

“ His heart will return to its truer nobler 
love when I am gone,” she had said to her- 
self. Poor shallow soul, unsustained by any 
deep sense of religion, or by any firm 
principle ; tender heart, strong in unques- 
tioning fidelity! It was easy to follow out 
the train of false reasoning which made her 
believe that death would be best, that in 











throwing away her fair young life she was 
making a sacrifice to love and honour. 


They remained at Montreux till the be- 
ginning of October, till autumnal tints were 
stealing over the landscape, and the happy 
vintage-time had begun, making all those 
gentle slopes alive with picturesque figures, 
every turn in the road a scene for a painter. 


It was a dreary time for Madoline and her | 


father. Edgar was with them ; called back 
from Geneva by a telegram on the night 
of Daphne’s disappearance. He, like his 
wretched rival, had been unwearying in his 
endeavour to obtain some knowledge of 
Daphne’s fate. 

He had been from village to village, 
had made his enquiries at every landing- 
place along the lake—had availed him- 
self of every local intelligence ; but all to 
no purpose. One of the Vevey boatmen 
had seen Daphne’s light skiff as she rowed 
swiftly towards the middle of the lake. 

He saw the little boat dancing in the 
wake of a steamer, watched it and its girl- 
owner till it floated into smooth water, and 
then saw the boat never more. 

There had been no reason for an accident 
upon that particular afternoon ; no sudden 
gust of wind ; no mysterious rising of the 
lake ; nothing. Ina sultry calm the little 
boat had last been seen gliding over the 
smooth blue water. 

Had she rowed to the end of the lake 
where the tumultuous Rhone rushes in from 
rocky St. Maurice, and been swamped by 
those turbid waters? Who could tell? The 
stranded boat bore no sign of having been 
under water. 

The time came when they must go back, 
when to remain any longer by the lake 
seemed mere foolishness, a persistent brooding 
upon sorrow; more especially as Sir Vernon’s 
health had become much worse since this 
calamity had fallen upon him, and a change 
of some kind was imperative. 

Aunt Rhoda had gone home a week after 
the fatal day, though to the last expressing 
herself willing to remain and comfort 
Madoline. 

‘You are very kind, aunt, but you could 
not comfort me. You did not care for her,” 
Lina answered, with a touch of bitterness. 

So Mrs. Ferrers, aggrieved at this rebuff, 
had gone back to her Rector, whom she 
found more painfully affected by Daphne’s 
evil fate than she thought consistent with 
his clerical character. 

“T shall never look at the garden in 
summer-time without thinking of that bright 
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face and girlish figure flitting about among 
the roses, as I have seen her in the days 
that are gone,” he said; “a man of my age 
is uncomfortably reminded of his shortening 
lease of life when the young are taken before 
him.” 

And now that bitter day came upon 
which Madoline was obliged to leave the 
banks of the fatal lake, and turn her sad 
face homewards, to South Hill. South Hill 
without Daphne, without Gerald—those 
two familiar figures gone out of her life for 
ever; the house empty of laughter and glad- 
ness for ever more! All the sweetest things 
of life proved false, every hope crushed, 
every possibility of future happiness gone 
from her forever! She could imagine no 
new hopes, no fresh beginning of life. To 
do her duty to an invalid father ; to use her 
ample fortune for the comfort and advantage 
of the friendless and the needy, was all that 
remained to her; a narrow round of daily 
tasks, not less monotonous because she wore 
a silk gown and lived in a fine house. So 


far her prayer had been granted. She and 
Gerald Goring had never met since Daphne’s 
death. He had been heard of at Evian and 
then at Vevey ; but none of the South Hill 
people had seen him. 


Edgar went back with them, a man so 
changed by grief that it would be hard for 
the mother, who had seen him go forth in 
the strength and gladness of happy youth, 
to recognise the haggard hopeless counte- 
nance of the son who returned to her. He 
had borne his trouble bravely, asking 
comfort from no one, anxious to console 
others whenever consolation seemed possible. 
He had tried his best to persuade Madoline 
that Daphne’s boat had been overturned by 
the current, that the sweet young life had 
been lost by accident. Those carefully- 
sealed packets in the desk hinted at a darker 
doom ; yet it might be that they had been 
prepared by Daphne under some vague idea 
of leaving home, in order to escape the 
difficulties of her position ; an intention to 
be carried out at some indefinite time. 

Hawksyard in the autumn, with white 
vapours stealing over the low meadows at 
sunrise and sunset, with the large leaves 
of the walnut-trees drifting heavily down, 
seemed a fitting place for a man to nurse 
his grief and meditate upon the greatness of 
his loss, Edgar roamed about the gardens 
and the fields like an unquiet spirit, or 
rode for long hours in the lonely lanes, 
keeping as much as possible aloof from all 
who knew him. Even the approach of the 
hunting season gave him no pleasure. 





T shall not hunt this year,” he told his 
mother. ‘“ Indeed, I doubt if I shall ever 
follow the hounds again.” 

“Don’t say that, Edgar,” cried Mrs. 
Turchill plaintively. ‘“ Wretched as I am 
every day you are out with the hounds, I 
should be still more miserable if you were 
to deprive yourself of your favourite amuse- 
ment. But you will think differently next 
October, I hope, dear. It isn’t natural for 
young people to go on grieving for ever.” 

‘“‘Isn’t it, mother?” asked her son bitterly. 
*Isn’t it natural for a watch to stop when its 
mainspring is broken ?” 

The application of this enquiry was 
beyond Mrs. Turchill, so she made no 
attempt to answer it. 

She had been very good to her son since 
his sorrowful home-coming, not tormenting 
him with futile consolations, but offering 
him that silent sympathy which has always 
healing in it. Of Daphne’s fate she knew 
no more than that the girl had gone out on 
the lake one sunny afternoon, and had never 
come back again. The announcement in 
The Times had said, “Accidentally drowned 
in the Lake of Geneva,” and Mrs. Turchill 
had never thought of seeking to know more. 
But she was much exercised in her mind as 
the autumn wore into winter at the prolonged 
absence of Gerald Goring. 

“ Why does not Mr. Goring come back ?” 
she enquired of Edgar. ‘“ Ishould think poor 
Miss Lawford must need his society now 
more than ever. It is natural that the 
wedding should be postponed for a few 
months ; but Mr. Goring ought not to be 
away.” 

“ That engagement is broken off, mother,” 
her son answered briefly. 

“ Broken off! But why ?”’ 

“T can’t tell you. That concerns no one 
but Miss Lawford and Mr. Goring. Don’t 
trouble about it, mother.” 

At any other time Mrs. Turchill would 
have troubled very much about such a piece 
of intelligence, would have insisted upon 
knowing the rights and wrongs of the 
matter, and of expatiating upon it at her 
leisure. But her respect for Edgar’s grief 
made her very discreet ; and, seeing that the 
subject was painful to him, she said no more 
about it. No more to him, that is to say, 
but very much more to Rebecca, to whom 
she discoursed freely upon the extraordinary 
fact, delicately suggesting that as Rebecca was 
on intimate terms with the upper servants 
at South Hill, she would no doubt hear all 
the ins and outs of the story in due time. 

“‘T should be the last person to encourage 
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gossip,” remarked the matron with dignity, 
“but there are some things which people 
cannot help talking about, especially where 
a young lady is as much beloved and 
respected as Miss Lawford.” 

Rebecca went to South Hill on her next 
Sunday out, and drank tea in the house- 
keeper’s room, where Mrs. Spicer, though 
unable to speak with dry eyes of Miss 
Daphne, was nevertheless much interested 
in the fit and fashion of her black gown, 
the quality of which Rebecca appraised and 
admired. Mrs. Spicer only knew that Miss 
Lawford’s engagement was broken off. She 
knew nothing as to the why and the where- 
fore, but she surmised, somewhat vaguely, 
that Miss Lawford had turned against Mr. 
Goring after her sister’s death. 

Only one of the South Hill servants 
could have explained the causes of that 
cancelled engagement, and she had been dis- 
missed with a handsome pension, and had 
gone to live in the outskirts of Birmingham, 
with her own kith and kin. Sir Vernon 
could never endure the presence of the 
faithful Mowser after Daphne’s death. 
“You did your duty, according to your 
lights, I have no doubt,” he said, when he 
sent her away ; “but I can never look at 
you without regretting that you did not 
hold your tongue. You have told Miss 
Lawford nothing—about—that scene in the 
pine-wood, I hope?” 

Mowser protested that she would have 
had her tongue ‘cut out rather than speak 
one such word to her mistress. 

“Tam glad of that. She knows too much 
already—enough to make her life miserable. 
We must spare her what pain we can.” 

Mowser assented, with a convulsion of 
her elderly throat which looked like a 
repressed sob. The pension promised was 
liberal ; but it was a hard thing to be dis- 
missed, to be told that life at South Hill 
could be carried on without her. 

“T don’t know what Miss Lawford will 
do when I’m gone,” she faltered tearfully ; 
“Tm used to her ways, and she’s used to 
mine. A strange maid will seem like an 
antelope to her.” 

Sir Vernon stared, but did not deign to 
discuss the probabilities as to his daughter’s 
feelings. He ordered Jinman—who, on the 
strength of knowing two or three dozen sub- 
stantives in French and Italian, considered 
himself an accomplished linguist—to conduct 
Mrs. Mowser to Geneva, and to book her 
through, so far as it were possible, to her 
native shores. He felt that he could breathe 
more freely when that evil presence was out 











of the house. ‘ She provoked me to torture 
that poor child in her last hour upon earth,” 
he thought. ‘She maddened me with the 
thought that Lina’s lover had been stolen 
from her.” 





CLAN-TARTANS AND BAGPIPES. 

LorD BEACONSFIELD, before he had won 
his earldom, said of his political opponents, 
who were then in office, that they did 
nothing “but meddle and muddle.” In 
the last generation an equally eminent 
statesman, when urged by the impatient 
friends of what was then called progress, 
to reform anything with undue haste, used 
to cut all discussion short by the half- 
testy, half good-natured objurgation, “Why 
can’t you let it alone ?” 

‘‘Meddle and muddle,” as Polonius in 
Hamlet said of the phrase, ‘‘ mobled queen,” 
is good, and well describes unnecessary 
interference in small matters as well as in 
great; and teaches, in its own way, the 
wise policy of letting well alone. 

Why some of the fussy officials of the 
Admiralty and the War Office should have 
gone out of their way to interfere with the 
sailor’s grog, and with the clan tartans of 
the brave Highland regiments, is not easy 
to explain. 

Britannia, as we have all been told, 
“rules the waves;” and as she only rules 
the waves by means of her sailors and her 
ships, Britannia, as in duty bound, ought 
to treat her sailors liberally and maternally. 
The sailors in the service of Britannia 
have enjoyed their small daily allowance 
of rum and water, or grog, from time 
immemorial, or at least since the days of 
brave Admiral Vernon. During that long 
interval they have fought and won many 
splendid victories, by means of which 
Britannia has been enabled to hold the 
high position in the world of which many 
envious and hostile rivals have vainly endea- 
voured to deprive her. And why should 
“Meddle” and “ Muddle,” right honourables 
though they be, run the risk of rendering 
the service unpopular, by proposing to give 
poor Jack chocolate—which he does not 
like or care for—instead of the grog to 
which he has been so long accustomed ? 
which cannot harm him on board ship, for 
the good and sufficient reason that he is not 
allowed enough of it to unsteady his hand 
or obfuscate his intellect ; and which, if he 
wants, he will procure on shore in defiance 
of all the Admiralties in the world. 
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Even worse than the interference with 
the grog of the sailors—in support of 
which the well-meaning advocates of total 
abstinence might have something to say— 
is the projected interference with the clan- 
tartans worn by a portion of the army. 
These Highland regiments are universally 
ubiouehal to be among the very best 
fighting materials in the British army, and 
second to none for discipline, good conduct, 
esprit de corps, and the most indomitable 
valour. They have been accustomed for 
generations to wear kilts and plaids of a 
particular stripe and colour, and each regi- 
ment has learned to love and be proud 
of its tartan ; to consider it the distinctive 
badge of its existence, as well as of its 
honour and glory; the daily mark of its 
history and traditions, reminding every 
officer and soldier of the memorable achieve- 
ments of his predecessors who wore it. 
Messrs. Meddle and Muddle have taken it 
into their heads that these distinctive 
colours and tartans ought to be abolished 
in the Highland regiments; and that, as 
tartans cannot yet be superseded altogether, 
all tartans ought in the meantime to be 
manufactured of one pattern; either that 
of the Royal Stuart—the ugliest and least 
becoming of them all—or of some other 
yet to be evolved out of the brain of some 
weaver or army tailor. 

Ultra prosaic people: surprised at the 
outery which this proposed change has 
provoked from the regiments affected, 
and from the patriotic Scotsmen — and 
Englishmen—whose hearts, to use the 
language of Sir Walter Scott, “warm to 
the tartan:” treat all objections to the 
senseless innovation as mere “sentiment.” 
To this it will be enough to reply that 
sentiment is the one thing which it is 
needful to encourage in a regiment and in 
an army; and that warriors and fighters 
without the sentiment of honour, of glory, 
of patriotism, and of duty, would be mere 
butchers. The slaughterman who fells an 
ox has no sentiment in his business ; but 
the soldier who fights his country’s battles, 
not for the sake of fighting or killing the 
enemy. opposed to him, but that he may 
conquer peace and assure the triumph of 
the rightful cause, has every need of senti- 
ment to nerve his heart and his hand, and 
to sanctify his vocation. Inspired by this 
sentiment, he feels that he, as much as the 
ermined judge upon the bench, is the 
minister and the executor of justice ; and 
that he is not a murderer, but a soldier. 

“*Meddle” and “ Muddle,” and the red- 











tape gentlemen who support them, and 
whe sneer at the tartan and at the 
feelings which it evokes, as being after 
alla very modern invention, and who deny 
that it has even the merit of antiquity to 
recommend it, are all hopelessly wrong in 
their assumption. Though of recent times 
many varieties of mock or fanciful tartan 
have been invented by weavers and 
clothiers to please the taste of the ladies, 
not alone of the British Isles, but of 
all Europe and America, the true clan- 
tartans which are worn by the Highland 
regiments in the service of the Crown are 
of the most venerable antiquity. Without 
going so far as to assert that the “ coat of 
many colours,” with which the patriarch 


Jacob provided his youngest son, was of 


tartan, there is historical evidence to prove 


that coats or vestures of many colours were: 


worn by the inhabitants of the British Isles, 
in England, Scotland, and Ireland, in the 
Druidical era, more than two thousand 
years ago. The Coibhi or arch-Druid 
wore, when officiating at the altar, a white 
robe; but on other occasions he was 
privileged to wear a variegated garment 
of seven colours—a privilege also allowed 
to kings. The three orders of the priest- 
hood—the Druids, the Bards, and the 
Prophets, or augurs—as set forth in 
Toland’s History of the Druids, published 
towards the close of the seventeenth 
century, were allowed to combine six 
colours in their “ breachan,” which were 
the striped “bracce” of the Gauls of 
Italy and France. The chiefs of clans were 
allowed five; the “ duine uasail,” or gentle- 
man, lower in rank than a chieftain, four ; 
the class immediately below the “duine 
uasail,” three ; and so downwards to shep- 
herds and herdsmen, who were allowed 
only two. This last—the white and black 
check—a favourite with all classes to the 
present day, as a portion both of male and 
female attire, is known in the Scottish High- 
lands as the “ shepherd’s tartan.” 

The word ‘‘tartan,” which has long been 
obsolete among the Gaelic-speaking popu- 
lation of the Highlands of Scotland, or of 
Ireland, is derived from the Celtic words 
“ Dath-air-tein ” (Di-air-tein), “the colour 
of the fire”’—doubtless because red, or 
yellowish red, was the dye most often used 
in the primitive manufacture of the article. 
It was also called the “Cad-dath” (cad-da), 
or “battle colour.” The common name, 
which it retains to this day, was “ breacan,” 
which means variegated, and is the root of 
the Gaelic, or Gallic, word applied to the 
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“bracce” of the ancient Gauls. That the 
red dye for the colouring of woollen gar- 
ments was most commonly used in early 
times appears from the word “ flannel,” 
which simply means red-wool, from “‘flann,” 
red, and “ olann,”-wool. 

The modern Highland plaid is called 
the “ Breacan an fheilidh,” and described 
in Armstrong’s and other Gaelic dictionaries 
“as the belted plaid, consisting of twelve 
yards of tartan-cloth, worn round the 
waist, obliquely across the breast, and 
over the left shoulder, and partly depend- 
ing backwards.” This picturesque garment 
is a favourite with Scotsmen, both of the 
Highlands and the Lowlands, and in cold 
weather is generally used instead of a great 
coat, and as such was worn by such 
illustrious Lowlanders as Sir Walter Scott, 
Professor Wilson (Christopher North, of 
Blackwood), John Galt, the novelist, and 
in our day by a notéd professor of Greek, 
whose face and form are as familiar to the 
people of Edinburgh as Arthur’s Seat -or 
the Calton Hill. It is worn over the left 
shoulder so as to leave the right arm free 
for fighting or working. This simple fact 
was unknown to the Lowland sculptor 
who designed the statue of Sir Walter 
Scott which stands in George Square, 
Glasgow, with the plaid over the right 
shoulder, to the disgust or amusement of 
every genuine Highlander who beholds it. 

It is not accurately known when the 
Highland dress first assumed its present 
picturesque form; or when the kilt 
(or covering, from “ceill,” to cover or 
conceal) superseded the short “trews,” 
which at one time were more commonly 
worn. It is a modern joke in the Low- 
lands of Scotland that “‘ye canna weel 
rob a Hielandman of his breeks,” thereby 
implying that he has none to be robbed 
of; but the “bracce” and the “ trews” 
were worn in the Highlands quite as early 
as the Lowlanders wore “ breeches.” These 
trews are described by Lieutenant Donald 
Campbell in his excellent treatise on The 
Language, Poetry, and Music of the High- 
land Clans. Edinburgh, 1862. 

“The Lowland Caldatiotn, as well as 
the Lowland Scots,” he says, ‘‘wore the 
trews, both long and short. The short 
trews ultimately degenerated into the 
‘brigis,’ or tight shorts, probably an inno- 
vation by some court dandies of the early 
days of feudalism. The short tartan trews 
of the Caledonians and Scots were buckled 
or opened at the knee according to taste 
or pleasure. The Caledonians wore a 





broad blue bonnet, cocked and pretty high, 
a jacket without skirts, tartan hose, reach- 
mg barely over the calf of the leg, where 
they were fastened with showy garters 
ending in a graceful tie, like that of the 
modern neck-tie or stock, on the out- 
side of the leg. The space between the 
short trews (which, like the kilt, merely 
descended over the cap of the knee) and 
the hose was bare. The Biscay men, or 
Celts, on both sides of the Pyrenees wore 
a similar dress.” 

When or by what authority the several 
clans assumed the clan-tartans which have 
distinguished them, and to which they 
cling with an affection that neither time 
nor distance seems able to extinguish, is 
not clearly known. The Mackays, the 
Sutherlands, the Campbells, the Macraes, 
the MacGregors, the MacDonalds, the 
MacIntyres, the Macleods, the Macnabs, 
the MacPhersons, the Maclarens, the Mac- 
kintoshes, the Grants, the Forbeses, the 
Frasers, the Gordons, the Camerons, and 
the rest of the historical clans, go where 
they will—to the United States, to Canada, 
to India, to South Africa, to Australia, or 
to New Zealand—preserve their love for 
the distinctive and highly-venerated tartan 
of their families. They wear it on great 
occasions, and citizens of the world and 
cosmopolitans although they be, encourage 
in their wives the love for the old 
dress and the old associations and tradi- 
tions which the tartan implies. And if 
this feeling be strong among civilians, why 
should we wonder that it should exist with 
greater intensity among the military, and 
that the Highland regiments—officers and 
privates alike—should resent the meddling 
of the War Office in a matter great to them, 
though small to the mind of the cut-and- 
dry officials, who, being partially machines 
themselves, imagine that all the rest of 
mankind are as dull and unsentimental as 
they are? 

The two predominant colours of ancient 
tartans were dark green and red, which 
gradually grew into seven—the maximum 
accorded by the Druids to the high priest 
and to the dominant king or “Pen- 
dragon ” of all the clans and tribes. These 
seven were green, blue, black, red, yellow, 
purple, and white. The tartan of the Black 
Watch—or Forty-Second Highlanders—as 
well as of the Sutherlands and Mackays, ° 
consists of the three first colours, somewhat 
differently arranged as to the set or stripe, 
and form a very handsome, but not showy 
tartan. Into and intermingled with this 
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main groundwork, some of the other clans 
have woven a stripe of red, of yellow, or 
of white, as the distinctive colours of their 
tartan, by which means a considerable 
variety of pattern has been produced. 

The Macgregors—who claim to be the 
royal clan—or “Clan Alpine,” as they 
poetically call themselves, by virtue of 
descent from the great Kenneth Macalpine, 
king of Scotland in the long by-gone ages, 
have more of red, yellow, and white in 
their tartan than any other clan, with 
the exception of the Stuarts. These latter, 
who are quite modern in the History of 
the Clans, call their tartan the Royal. 
The Stuart tartan is closely imitated from 
that of the Macgregors, although not quite 
so handsome or so harmonious in its 
arrangement and stripe of colour ; and this 
latter, or a variety of it, called the Hunting 
Stuart, is said to be the still more modern 
and fanciful tartan which the War Office 
propose to substitute for the time-honoured 
tartans of the clans of the North. The 
black and red check, commonly called 
the Rob Roy, is not the real tartan of 
the Macgregors—not even an imitation of 
it—but a modern innovation, which was 
possibly first introduced as the colour of 
the hose rather than of the kilts and 
plaids of the clan. 

The word “ philibeg,” which is sometimes 
used for the kilt, is the Gaelic “ fileadh- 
beag,” a little fold or plait; and “ philli- 
more,” in like manner, is the “‘fileadh mor,” 
or great plait or fold. The patronymic 
* Philbrick,” a not uncommon name in 
England, is “ fileadh breac,” or variegated 
fold, otherwise “tartan.” There is this to 
be said for the tartan, for the kilt, for the 
Highland dress, and all its appurtenances, 
that Englishmen, who sneer at it, no 
sooner go into the Highlands than they 
learn to admire it, and speedily to love it ; 
and that gentlemen who sport, and shoot, 
and stalk the deer on the wild mountain- 
tops and in the straths and glens of Cale- 
donia, are generally even more enthusiastic 
than the Highlanders themselves in their 
appreciation of the costume. Why inter- 
fere with it, Mr. Meddle? why not let it 
alone, Mr. Muddle? 

An ominous rumour has also gone abroad 
that not only the kilt and the tartan, but 
the bagpipes, are in disfavour with the 
military authorities. The susceptible and 
tender ears of persons “whose nerves are 
very finely strung” object to the bagpipe, 
as a loud, strident, discordant, disagreeable, 
harsh, obtrusive, ear-splitting, and _bar- 











barous instrument. These are powerful 
adjectives, no doubt; and it cannot be 
denied that they apply, with more or less 
of justice, to the bagpipe, when it is played 
indoors. The superfine French have lately 
objected to the drum, with the same objur- 
gatory epithets; and, according to recent 
accounts, it is to be abolished forthwith in 
the French army, in spite of sentiment, of 
tradition, of immemorial usage, and of a 
whole wilderness of French lays and lyrics 
in which “ Le petit tambour ” is celebrated. 
However that may be with the drum, 
which is certainly a very primitive, and, 
all things considered, a barbarous instru- 
ment, only one step higher in civilisation 
than the Chinese gong, it is to be hoped 
that the ruthless hand of the martinets in 
the British War Office will respect the 
bagpipes. 

The origin of this warlike instrument 
has been ascribed to the Highlanders of 
Scotland. But this is an error. The bag- 
pipe was known to the most ancient of 
nations, and was in fact the sackbut of the 
Bible, which Nebuchadnezzar the King 
ordered to be played, along with every 
other known variety of musical instru- 
ment. The bagpipe is the dudelsack of the 
Germans, the cornamusa of Italy, Spain, 
Sicily, and Brittany, and was scarcely 
known to the Scottish Highlanders until 
the sixteenth century. 

The ancient and most favourite instru- 
ment of the Welsh, the Irish, and the 
Highland Scots, was the harp, sometimes 
called the “clar-sach” and sometimes the 
“cruit,” a fact which all the ancient poetry 
of these nations unmistakably proves. 

In the sixteenth century the word “cruit” 
was known in England as “crowd,” a 
violin or fiddle ; and ‘“ crowder,” signifying 
a fiddler, was used by Sir Philip Sydney, 
Edmund Spenser, and other writers. The 
Welsh alone have preserved their love 
for, and proficiency in, the harp, or “crwd” ; 
the Irish have preserved its memory, and 
have emblazoned it on the national flag 
and on the armorial bearings of their 
country; but the Scottish Highlanders only 
remember it in the songs of their bards 
and the Gaelic poems of Ossian. 

The beautiful Mary Queen of Scots was 
the last memorable person in Scotland who 
retained any love for, or great proficiency in 
the instrument which, up to her time, was 
as much the representative of the musical 
taste of her country as the bagpipe is 
supposed to be now. 

The old Scottish historian, John Major, 
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in his Annals of Scotland, published in 
1521, says of King James the Fifth, “ that 
he was a skilful musician, and in the 
management of his voice in singing, in- 
ferior to no one; on the harp he was 
another Orpheus ; he equalled the Irish 
and the Highland Scots, who are esteemed 
the best performers on the instrument.” 

In the Historical Enquiry Respecting 
the Performance on the Harp in Scotland, 
by John Gunn, published in 1807, with 
the sanction of the Highland Society of 
Edinburgh, it is stated that the use of 
the harp was discontinued about the year 
1734. 

Almost, if not quite, the earliest mention 
of the bagpipe was made by the learned 
Buchanan, the tutor of King James the 
Sixth of Scotland and First of England ; 
when, speaking of the people of the 
Hebrides, he recorded that “ instead of 
the trumpet, they use the great bagpipe ; 
but that their favourite instrument was 
the harp; with regard to which the great 
ambition of the chiefs seemed to be to 
ornament them with silver and precious 
stones ; the lower classes being contented 
to use crystals.” 

The bagpipe appears to have been known 
much earlier in England than in the High- 
lands of Scotland, as Chaucer, in the pro- 
logue to his Canterbury Tales, describes 
the march of the pilgrims towards Canter- 
bury to be occasionally timed to the music 
of the bagpipe. He also says of the lusty 
miller that “a bagge-pipe well could he 
play and sound.” Shakespeare speaks of 
the bagpipe as of an instrument that made 
“a parrot laugh,” which proves, at all 
events, that he was acyuainted with the 
instrument. At what time the bagpipe 
superseded the harp among the Scottish 
clans and in the households of the Highland 
chieftains is not known with certainty ; but 
when Dr. Johnson made his famous Tour to 
the Hebrides, more than a hundred years 
ago, the bagpipe had become the favourite 
instrument of all the great resident families. 
These all maintained one or more pipers as 
a part of their state and dignity. Boswell 
records, under date of October 15th, 1773: 
“We had the music of the bagpipe every 
day at Armadale, Dunvegan, and Coll. 
Dr. Johnson appeared fond of it, and used 
often to stand for some time with his ear 
close to the great drone.” But ninety 
years before the date of Johnson’s visit to 
Dunvegan, the great chief, John Breck 
Macleod, was reported to be the last of the 
Highland chiefs who maintained a part of 





the ancient feudal retinue of bard, harper, 
piper, and jester. 

A writer in the Penny Cyclopedia, first 
published in 1835, says of the bagpipe that 
it is “An instrument of the pneumatic kind, 
which is fast falling into disuse, and which, 
probably, will in a few years be banished 
from all parts of our islands.” If he be 
still in life, he will, if he thinks on the 
subject, find reason to confess his error, 
and to admit that so far from being obsolete 
after the lapse of forty-five years, it has 
become more popular than ever, not only 
among the Highlanders, but among all the 
Englishmen who either visit or reside in 
Scotland. From the Queen and Royal 
Family downwards, to every gentleman who 
is wealthy enough to enjoy the sport of 
grouse-shooting onthe moorsand mountains 
of Caledonia, the bagpipe is held in the 
highest repute. It may be granted that 
the “‘skirl” of the bagpipe is not pleasant in 
a small apartment, or in any room, except a 
capacious ball-room ; but in the open air 
of the mountain, the moor, and the glen, 
it is the most inspiriting and exhilarating 
of all musical instruments, and super- 
eminently warlike. The drum or the 
trumpet is tame, weak, and spiritless in 
comparison with it; and should the day 
ever come when its strains shall no longer 
be permitted to sound at the head of our 
Scottish regiments—either on parade or on 
the battle-field—the military authorities 
who may be guilty of the prohibition will 
have inflicted a heavy and needless .blow 
on the efficiency of many favourite regiments, 
whose history and achievements for the last 
hundred years are but the continuous record 
of a valour that has never been surpassed 
in our military annals. 





CONCERNING A PRINCE. 

A STORY IN TWO CHAPTERS. CHAPTER II, 

CHIGDON CASTLE was a great success. 
The sky was as clear and blue as in happier 
lands, and Mrs. Wilton and her daughter 
wore new grey dresses, which proved very 
becoming. The two men were glad to be 
of use to such agreeable women. There 
was no one with antiquarian propensities 
to insist on lingering in the damp passages 
of the castle, or on finding out the exact 
date of the repairs to the chapel, or on 
mentally reconstructing the ruin by the 
north wall. The pier band was inspiriting, 
and Mrs. Wilton was rendered quite happy 
by perceiving that amongst a number of 
well-dressed people, she and Annie alone 
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had the newest fashionable development 
of corsage trimming. 

The dinner was excellent. Mrs. Wilton 
hoped they might again dine there to- 
gether, and the prince, slightly excited by 
champagne, gave liberal invitations to them 
all to come and stay at his mother’s place. 
Miss Wilton laughed and chattered, and 
seemed to enjoy herself immensely. But 
Kennedy became gloomy towards: the end 
of dinner. He looked at the young girl 
very often, and began to feel ill-disposed 
towards her. He thought she talked a 
great deal too much to the prince. Kennedy 
knew something of princes, and of the 
enormous social distance that lay between 
this particular prince and Annie Wilton. 

They drove home as the moon was 
beginning to rise over the distant hills. 
A pale yellow light in the west still 
marked where the sun had set. The 
copses and cottages, and the harvest-fields 
with their golden treasure lying in wavy 
lines, were now hardly distinguishable in 
the blue mists of evening. Presently the 
rising moon let down across the sea a 
glittering silver path, broken by a thousand 
ripples. The prince and Miss Wilton con- 
versed together. Kennedy chose to be 
silent, and soon reduced Mrs. Wilton to 
soliloquy by the laconic brevity of his 
replies. 

“You are very silent,” said Miss Annie, 
leaving a question of the prince’s un- 
answered; “I suppose you are tired of 
us?” She smiled on him as sweetly as on 
the prince, and Kennedy said to himself 
he did not like a woman to smile in that 
impartial manner. He did not think of 
Mr. Browning’s Last Duchess, for it is 
probable he knew but little of the great 
master; but when he saw the young girl 
opposite him smiling so lavishly in the 
moonlight, he felt very much like the grim 
duke, and with less reason. ‘I suppose 
four hours is too much to expect from 
you? Let me see, was it four hours?” and 
she counted on little ungloved finger-tips. 
“ Half-past three to half-past nine; why, it’s 
six hours! Oh, no wonder you are bored !” 

“Tam not at all bored, I assure you,” 
said Kennedy, unconsciously frowning, 

“Then I am afraid you are very ill- 
tempered,” said Annie; and she appealed 
to the prince: “Is he not ill-tempered ? 
Does he not scold you dreadfully ?” 

“Whot Kennedy?” said the prince 
naively. “Nota bit. Never mind him; 
what was I telling you about ?” 

This time Kennedy frowned a very 





conscious frown at his young friend, and 
devoted himself to Mrs. Wilton for the 
rest of the drive. She told him how much 
she had gone out, when in India with the 
major and the regiment, and how difficult 
she had found her position, when the major 
died, on account of her looking so young. 

“ Positively, Annie is often now taken 
for my sister,” she said; “ only this spring, 
one night when we both wore black gauze 
gowns, I was twice addressed as Miss 
Wilton. So embarrassing, is it not? I 
sometimes really think I must give up 
going out, it’s not fair to Annie; and then 
I have so little stamina, it is almost in- 
considerate of my friends to be so very 
pressing. However, I must say I am 
wonderfully better since I have been down 
here. Don’t you see a difference, Mr. 
Kennedy? Only this morning I received a 
letter from Dr. Garth saying how thankful 
he is to have such good news of me. Really, 
every one is so kind to me,” she wound up 
appealingly ; ‘wherever I go, I find friends.” 

Annie heard this and laughed. “ Except 
the marquis at Trouville,” she said. 

Now he was reported to have said, ‘‘ No 
man could marry Mees Annie, who had her 
mother before him as a warning.” But as 
the ladies had heard this through a dear 
and particular friend of Mrs. Wilton’s, the 
statement was not to be implicitly relied on. 

After the day at Chigdon Castle, the 
prince went very often to see the Wiltons. 
Sometimes Kennedy went too, but his 
visits did not please him. When the 
prince was there, Kennedy always found 
himself left to amuse Mrs. Wilton; for 
princes, even when disguised, will be 
princes, and therefore egotistical, and this 
young man, though as amiable as a prince 
can be, thought it natural that the youngest 
and prettiest woman should fall to his 
share. And yet, when by chance Kennedy 
found himself alone with Miss Annie, he 
was not satisfied either. For she smiled 
and talked to him just in the same way as 
she smiled and talked to the prince; and 
he would have even preferred to be treated 
with coldness than to be treated like every- 
body else. So he generally stayed at home 
with his pipe and his roses, and the prince 
pursued his way unmolested. 

One evening, the young man came in 
much excited. He had been dining at 
Mrs. Wilton’s. He flung himself into a 
chair, and smoothing his beard with his 
soft white hand, he burst out: 

“Miss Annie is a charming girl, and fit 
for any position.” 
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“Too charming, evidently, for your good 
sense,” said Kennedy sharply. “I should 
advise you to stay away from her for some 
time.” 

The young man reddened. “I think I 
show my good sense in appreciating her,” 
he answered slowly. ‘She is as good as 
she is beautiful.” 

Kennedy was surprised. Any fool could 
see the beauty, but, for his part, he was not 
sure of the goodness. However, there was 
no possible doubt but that the prince was 
getting entangled, and that he, Kennedy, 
would be held responsible. 

“T think,” he said, “ considering the fact 
that you cannot marry the young lady, it 
would be more honourable to pay her less 
attention.” 

“ But Ido mean to marry her,” cried the 
prince; adding with fervent simplicity, 
‘“‘ that is, if she will have me.” 

Kennedy flung his cigar out of window. 

“ My dear sir,” he said, a little savagely, 
“you are talking nonsense. In the first 
place, consider your mother’s feelings; 
what would she say? ” 

The poor prince had risen indignantly 
to his feet. “I will tell you that, sir, 
when I receive her answer. I shall write 
to her to-morrow and ask her permission. 
In the meantime, I shall, of course, say 
nothing to Miss Wilton.” 

Kennedy watched his stately exit with 
feelings of amusement and disgust, then 
lighted another cigar for consolation, and 
thought he could pretty well guess the 
sentiments of the prince’s mother on the 
subject of Miss Annie Wilton. 

Immediately after breakfast next morn- 
ing, the prince wrote his letter, and walked 
down to post it. Kennedy growled im- 
patiently at the folly of mankind, but 
thought it better to stroll after him. He 
found the melancholy lover wandering in 
contented solitude by the sea-shore, but 
somewhat disposed to resent Kennedy’s 
arrival, and be sulky and unsociable ; so 
he applied himself with successful cheerful- 
ness to soothe.his ruffled dignity, and it 
was finally agreed that nothing more should 
be said on the painful subject until the 
arrival of the princess’s answer. Things 
went well for some days. The two men 
saw the Wiltons twice, and Miss Annie 
distinctly neglected the prince, and devoted 
all her pretty small-talk to his friend. 
Kennedy was convinced she was detest- 
able style, but nevertheless caught him- 
self thinking about her very often. One 
day he had to go into Rexminster on 











business, and the prince, who did not care 
for walking, stayed at home studying. A 
little after sundown, Kennedy was on his 
way back by the short cut through the 
Holm Bush fields. The footpath wound 
by dewy pastures along the course of a 
little trout stream flowing darkly under 
the elder-bushes. Every now and then a 
clump of trees, or a sudden turn, shut in the 
immediate view, and all the air was filled 
with a solemn stillness. The only living 
creatures to be seen were the sleek gentle 
cows, moving slowly from him through the 
wet grass. As he opened the last gate, he 
suddenly heard a voice from the other side 
of a haystack to his right. The foreign 
accent was familiar to him, and the words 
were those of an impassioned lover. In 
another second Kennedy came upon an 
unwelcome tableau—Annie Wilton in a 
perfect toilette, and the prince kneeling 
at her feet. 

“Can’t you tie it?” she said, looking 
with much interest at her shoe. “Oh! 
thank you so much ; that will do nicely.” 

Her unconscious attitude would have 
delighted an unprejudiced spectator, as 
also her little start on seeing Kennedy, and 
her exclamation : 

“Oh, Mr. Kennedy! you, too, have 
been tempted into the fields?” 

But he was not to be cajoled. He felt 
furious. The prince had jumped up, very 
much confused, and was now endeavouring, 
with but ill-success, to reflect the frown 
with which his guide, philosopher, and 
friend had favoured him. But the prince’s 
soft handsome face could not accomplish it, 
while Nature, in endowing Kennedy with 
small personal charms, had given him, 
perhaps in compensation, a vast capacity 
for frowning. 

“This is the princely way of keeping 
promises,” said Kennedy to himself. Then 
aloud : 

“T must apologise for interrupting you, 
but from something you said the other 
night, you are the last person I should 
have expected to meet—with Miss Wilton. 
However, I will go on ; your conversation 
seemed interesting.” There wasa sneer in 
his voice he could not control. 

The young girl, who alone retained her 
composure, was slowly pulling the petals 
off a big daisy. 

“Pas du tout,” she said, smiling up 
at Kennedy as she dropped the last 
leaf. Perhaps it was an answer to his 
ironical remark. He gave her a look of 
such very evident disapproval, that her 
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pretty eyes filled with tears. He was half 
sorry, but knew he was right. What 
business had she to go wandering about 
the fields at that hour in the evening ? 

“‘Good-evening, Miss Wilton,” he said ; 
“let me advise you to go in; it is getting 
chilly.” 

He went off in an unpleasant frame of 
mind, and avoided the prince for the rest 
of the evening. The first thing he saw on 
the breakfast-table next morning was one 
of the well-known foreign letters, and he 
noted it with some amusement, as this 
was the letter to crown or crush the young 
man’s love. His ill-humour vanished, how- 
ever, when he saw its effect on the poor 
prince, who spoke in quite an altered voice. 

“Here is a letter enclosed for you, sir. 
My mother does not approve.” 

Kennedy took the document and read 
in silence. 

“No; she most decidedly does not ap- 
prove,” he said ; “what does she say to 

ou?” 

“ She says, for one thing, that she could 
not think of letting me marry an English- 
woman; and she says that the king wants 
to see me about an appointment he thinks 
of giving me. And she also says she is 
not at all well.” Kennedy concealed a 
smile. ‘TI hope it is nothing serious, you 
know,” said the poor prince, who was very 
fond of his mother. 

“Tt’s the shock that’s upset her,” sug- 
gested Kennedy. “She says to me that 
for the present your marriage is out of 
the question ; and that to think of your 
ever marrying anyone but a countrywoman 
of your own rank is preposterous.” 

“What am I to do?” said the prince 
piteously. 

“Give up Miss Annie, and go home for 
a month or two.” 

“T can never give up Miss Annie,” he 
replied, with the courage that a rapidly 
conjured-up vision of her delightful little 
face gave him. “Besides, after you left 
us yesterday she promised to marry me,” 
he added, red and triumphant. 

. “Oh!” said Kennedy dryly, and then 
was silent a long time. Then he said: 
“You must take your own course. Write 
to your mother to-day, in any case, and I 
shall have a letter to send too.” 

He read the princess’s again when he 
was alone. The poor woman was in a 
dreadful state of mind, and in her anguish 
gave Kennedy himself some very hard 
hits, which he, understanding her feelings, 
freely forgave. 





“Who was this young woman?” she 
wanted to know. “ Was she an adven- 
turess? Had she, the princess, better 
come over herself to drag her son from the 
girl’s clutches? One thing was clear, the 
prince must be got home as soon as pos- 
sible. What did Mr. Kennedy advise t” 

Kennedy wrote back that things were 
not quite so bad as she thought. There 
was no danger of the prince being forced 
or tricked into a marriage; and then it is 
probable that he suggested working on 
the young man’s filial affection a little. 
Meanwhile, the prince was composing an 
ardent epistle, descanting largely on the 
beauty and perfection of Miss Wilton, and 
leaving her position and family on one side. 
Indeed, he but dimly understood social 
grades in England, and saw no difference 
between one untitled name and another. 

Fate willed that the two men should 
meet Miss Annie and her mother, exactly 
as they dropped their letters into the box. 
It was an awkward moment for Kennedy. 
He discerned a mixture of defiance and 
amusement in the young girl’s face, and 
something else, too, that he found it impos- 
sible to believe in. They all went down 
to the sea, and of course Kennedy found 
himself with Mrs. Wilton. 

“‘T am so delighted, dear Mr. Kennedy,” 
she began; “dear Annie told me last 
night, and I’m sure it’s quite time she mar- 
ried, at twenty. I had my first proposal 
at fifteen, and married her poor father on 
my eighteenth birthday, and he is such a 
delightful young man.” 

“Do you know who he is?” remarked 
Kennedy dubiously. 

“ Yes, he told her everything. It is most 
delightful. always thought there was 
some mystery about him, his manners are 
so very distinguished. Annie will be quite 
in her_element; we are both made for 
society. I am sure I should have just faded 
away in aquiet circle, such as that of aclergy- 
man’s wife, for instance ; you won’t mind 
my saying that, I know, for you are so 
very kind. I quite look forward to winter- 
ing at court with Annie, and he says it’s 
so very gay. We have all had such good 
chances of marrying in our family; my 
dear mother had an offer from a baronet, 
but he wrote on ruled paper instead of 
coming himself, so she wouldn’t accept him ; 
and the month before I accepted Captain 
Wilton—he was only captain then, you 
know—his colonel proposed to me, such a 
very nice man, only so stout, and you know 
what silly romantic young things girls are 
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at seventeen, Mr. Kennedy; and when 1 
yas staying at Bath some time before that, 
a confectioner fell in love with me; he 
used to send me presents of books and 
music by my little brother, and he let him 
eat as many tarts as he liked, so long as 
he would only talk to him about me ; and 
he positively wrote to my uncle to propose, 
and poor Uncle Tom was so furious, he 
sent back all his presents by the gardener 
on a wheelbarrow! Still, of course, this 
is nothing compared to a prince.” 

She stopped, out of breath, and Kennedy 
was relieved to see Miss Wilton and the 
prince returning to them; he always felt 
helpless when alone with Mrs. Wilton. 

“You have not congratulated me,” said 
the young lady, smiling. “I suppose you 
are very angry. I don’t think I have seen 
you look pleased since I have been here. 
I am sure, if your sisters had told me 
what you were like, I should never have 
dared to come.” 

“Oh, my dear Annie,” expostulated her 
mother, “how can you say such things 
when you know you mean just the reverse. 
You are like your poor cousin, Harriet 
West, who told the man she was passion- 
ately in love with that she hated him.” 

“What a ridiculous old thing you are, 
mamma!” said Annie sweetly; “ your 
anecdotes are so inappropriate.” 

“Well, really, Annie Wilton,” said her 
mother, “ you are the first person to accuse 
me of wandering. Your poor father would 
be sadly disappointed in you. He always 
said that, for a woman, I was particularly 
clear-headed, but this is how we nourish 
vipers to sting us with ingratitude.” 

“T think I am a very amiable viper,” 
said Annie ; and Mrs. Wilton, who appa- 
rently attached but little meaning to her 
words, replied : 

“Yes, dear, so you are; and if you 
could hold your sunshade a little more 
to the left, I need not open mine.” 

The prince paid the most respectful 
attention to everything the ladies said and 
did, and his gallantry quite touched the 
mother’s heart. 

“T could think it was the dear colonel 
over again,” she said, “ only, of course, he 
was so much older.” 

The prince was constantly with the 
Wiltons now, and Kennedy did him the 
justice to believe he was very much in 
love indeed. When Kennedy went with 
him, he was always graciously received, 
but his visits gave him less pleasure than 
pain. He followed, in fancy, the course 





of his letter to the princess, and amused 
himself by thinking: now it is at such 
a port, now crossing the sea, now at this 
frontier or that town, until, on the sixth 
day after posting, he said, “ Now it has 
arrived ; what will they do?” 

He and the prince sat long over dinner 
that evening, and while they were drinking 
their coffee under the verandah a servant 
brought the prince a telegram. 

“Good God! Kennedy, read that,” he 
cried, tossing it over, and Kennedy read : 

“Your mother is very ill; the gravest 
fears are entertained. Come at once.” 

When Kennedy saw the young man’s 
despair, he felt they were using him badly. 
But there was no other way; besides, 
the poor lady might very possibly have 
worried herself into a fever on his account. 

The prince was wildly collecting books, 
pipes, and other litter which was scattered 
over the room, as though meditating an 
immediate departure. 

“My dear boy,” said Kennedy, “ keep 
cool; you can’t possibly start for another 
eight hours, so just turn in for the present, 
and I'll see to your things and drive you 
over to Rexminster myself.” 

In the early morning the two men 
shook hands in Rexminster station. 

“You will tell Miss Annie,” said the 
poor prince, “ about my mother ; I am her 
only son, and she is very fond of me. But 
I shall write ; please tell her that.” 

Kennedy was quite remorseful to see 
how upset the poor fellow looked, and to 
know that he must bear his anxiety for 
at least a five days’ journey. He drove 
back with guilty feelings as to the part 
he had played, and much reluctance to be 
the bearer of the news to the Wiltons. But 
the young girl always took him by surprise. 
She laughed, and said she had thought the 
princess would probably get worse from 
the account she had heard of the last 
letter, and she told Kennedy he must come 
and amuse her, at least until she heard 
from the prince. 

The young man wrote from Paris, and 
then on his arrival home, and his letters 
were those of a most adoring lover. 

After the first, Annie got one every day. 
There was generally some message for 
Kennedy, which she went out of her way 
to give him. But then there came a stop 
to the letters, and Kennedy watched the 
poor little victim with some anxiety to see 
how she bore it. Generally as gayas ever, he 
fancied he detected once or twice a little 
pensiveness in her manner towards him. 
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“ Poor child!” he thought ; “she would 
like to know what I think of it.” 

One day he met her at the post-office. 
She had just posted a letter. She laughed, 
and asked him to walk back with her. 

“T am going to take mamma back to 
London next week,” she said; “we are 
both tired of ruralising.” 

The day before the ladies left they came 
up to say good-bye to him. 

“T’ve had a letter this morning,” said 
Annie, turning her fresh and charming 
face to Kennedy; “I suppose you have 
had one also?” 

He was terribly disconcerted. He had 
received a letter from the princess, announc- 
ing the prince’s return to his allegiance to 
his cousin, and her own perfect restoration 
to health. 

Annie’s coolness bewildered him. 

**You need not mind,” said the young 
girl, smiling ; “ you remember meeting me 
at the post some days ago? I wrote to 
‘tell him I found I did not care for him, 
and he must have received my letter the 
day before yesterday.” 

Kennedy was thoroughly glad ; he felt 
inclined to pat her on the back and say, 
** Well done.” 

_ Mrs. Wilton spoke mildly as to the 
faithlessness of princes ; she had evidently 
been talked over by her daughter. 

“ After all,” she said, “I would rather 
Annie married an Englishman. Our aristo- 
cracy takes the ‘pas’ over any other; and 
I hear his country is very insalubrious for 
foreigners, and I dare say not half so gay 
as he tried to make out. Quite lately my 
mother met a countrywoman of his at 
Lausanne, and she writes that she is the 
stupidest woman she ever met, and quite 
the most ugly.” 

“Tf you have any occasion to come to 
London, you must come and see us,” was 
the last thing Annie said; and Kennedy 
resolved that, whether or not, he would 
most decidedly go to London and see Annie 
Wilton again. 


Kennedy felt very dull after the Wiltons’ 
departure. Every evening he said he must 
certainly go up to town the next day, and 
every morning he felt that they would be 
surprised to see him so soon, and he had 
better wait. 

At last he received a very friendly 
letter from the prince, regretting that he 
was not to return to England for the pre- 
sent, and referring him to the embassy in 
London for a settlement of accounts. 





Here was the wished-for opportunity. 
Kennedy took the train one cold grey 
morning in October, and reached town by 
noon. Having settled his business at the 
embassy, where he learned he had just 
missed the honour of seeing a certain great 
personage then staying in London, he took 
a cab to Kensington. He was shown into 
a pretty room looking on the Gardens, full 
of flowers, and china, and indescribable 
knick-knacks. 

There was no one in the room, but 
through the looped-up curtains of a second 
doorway he could hear voices, and even 
distinguish a slow foreign accent, which 
for a moment gave him a very unaccount- 
able feeling, until he assured himself that 
its masculine tones could never belong to 
the poor prince. ; 

The servant went through the curtains 
to announce him, and almost. immediately 
Miss Wilton came out with most charming 
welcome in face and voice. 

“ Do come in, Mr. Kennedy,” she cried; 
“JT think you know our visitor.” 

Kennedy followed her into the inner 
room. Mrs. Wilton, somewhat subdued 
by a cold, was lying back near the fire, 
enveloped in a pink wool wrapper. Op- 
posite her sat a gentleman, stout and 
middle-aged, whom he had seen once 
before on the prince’s affairs. . 

The great man favoured Kennedy with 
two fingers. He was fair and close-shaven, 
and wore in his coat a ribbon and a flower. 

“Very glad to see you, sir,” he said ; 
“you find me at one of the happiest 
moments of my life. I am just making 
the acquaintance of these charming ladies,” 
and he bowed gracefully. 

-Annie moved about the room smiling. 

“Oh, the pleasure is on our side,” said 
Mrs. Wilton. “So very kind of the princess. 
She has sent us such charming messages, 
Mr. Kennedy; she must be a very de- 
lightful person indeed.” 

“T daresay you are surprised to see me 
here,” said the great man to Kennedy. 
“ As I have just had the honour of telling 
these ladies, the princess sent me over ex- 
pressly to thank them for their very honour- 
able conduct and kindness to her son.” 

Kennedy thought to himself that pro- 
bably he had other business in London, 
but that the princess was at the same time 
curious to know what sort of woman it was 
who had cast such a spell over the prince. 

“T am especially instructed to render 
Miss Annie every service in my power. 
Now, should the prince have in his posses- 
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sion anything you would like to have 
returned ; any letters—perhaps 4 

He seemed to be feeling his way a little. 
The young girl sat down and folded her 
little hands. 

“T only wrote to him once,” she an- 
swered promptly, “and you have probably 
seen that letter.” 

“ Mademoiselle,” he said with a bow, “ it 
was a charming letter, which did credit to 
your head and heart. We ask your per- 
mission to keep it. If I could only believe 
the prince’s letters were as sensible, I 
should not——” 

“T suppose,” said Annie, “what you 
mean is, that you would like te have his 
letters to me ?” 

He bowed again and smiled. She pulled 
towards her a small writing-desk, full of 
letters and papers in the utmost disorder. 
Kennedy was sorry to see she was not so 
neat asthe ideal woman should be. Natu- 
rally she was some time finding what she 
wanted. At last she collected five or six 
letters in a boyish hand, and crossed the 
room to the fire-place. 

“JT am going to doa more friendly thing 
than give them to you,” she said sweetly, 
and she dropped them into a little blaze, 
and held them down with the poker. 
Both men smiled at the promptitude of 
| this very pretty young person. 
| ‘My dear young lady,” said the great 
man, going up to her, “I am very glad to 
know you. I understand the prince’s feel- 
ings. We have not, perhaps, always appre- 
ciated you over there, but now, allow me 
to offer you, from the princess, a small 
token of her friendship and esteem.” 

He took out a little case containing 
diamond earrings and pendant. Annie 
examined them with some attention. 

“ They are quite lovely,” she said gravely. 
“T admire your taste. But I shall not 
accept them. I do not believe that the 
princess feels any affection for me. I sup- 
pose she has a notion of making it up to 
me in this way.” 

The young girl moved over to Kennedy. 

“Do you think I am right ?” she asked. 

He was unconscious of the fervour with 
which he answered: “I think you have 
behaved admirably, Miss Wilton.” 

The great man smiled, and composedly 
replaced the jewels in his breast-pocket. 

“May I hope,” he said, “that you will 
accept them on a future occasion, which 
will not, I think, be far distant.” 

And so he took his leave. Kennedy 
went down with him to the door. — 





“If you ever come over to our court,” 
said the great man, laughing, “you will 
both be very warmly welcomed ; we marry 
the prince to his cousin next month.” 
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BOOK II. 
CHAPTER X. THE VACANT BERTH. 

THis Thursday was destined to be an 
eventful one in the lives of some of the 
persons connected with my story. I have 
followed it with Mrs. Dysart and Sybil. 
It is necessary to go back and see how it 
passed with Gareth Vane. 

Having sent off the letter which worked 
such woe, he felt so virtuous that he slept 
rather later than usual; and, despite the 
heat, was-able when he woke to write 
the required article for the Scarifier with 
less trouble than he had expected, and to 
take it to the editor ; an unwonted piece of 
energy which was rewarded by that gentle- 
man offering him some more work in the 
shape of a series of light “ Society” papers 
to run through the dead-season months. . 

“<Manias of the Moment’ we think of 
calling them. Something bright and spicy, 
you know, and ranging from  eelskin 
garments to Irish Outrages. Not too long. 
A column and a half, say, at utmost.” 

“ Give them to me,” said Gareth cheer- 
fully ; “I'll do them, and spice liberally. 
Anything for bread-and-butter in these 
sordid days; and especially when the bread- 
and-butter has to do for more than one.” 

“Nice talk that from you! I thought 
you were a bachelor,” said the editor sig- 
nificantly. 

“Sol am; but I mayn’t be one always,” 
retorted Gareth. “That’s agreed, then; 
so don’t let me keep you from your work. 
This thunder in the air doesn’t improve the 
brain power, anyhow. I feel mine used 
up already.” 

He went away with an airy nod; but 
the good mood was still on him; for as a 
little later he sauntered in the direction of 
the park, he almost made up his mind to 
stay at home that evening, and devote it 
to the “eelskin garment” article in ques- 
tion; and: when a wretched-looking beggar- 
girl, with a baby in her arms, and a black 
eye, followed and begged of him with 
a piteous whine, he stopped and tossed her, 
not a curse, but a two-shilling piece. 

“For luck !” he was saying to himself. 
“Who knows if marrying my ‘lily-maid’ 
doesn’t mean starving for both of us ; and 
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that if we have a child she mayn’t have to 
turn out into the streets some day to beg 
bread for it. I don’t think I should come 
to banging her about though, even then, 
as that poor Joan’s Darby seems to be in 
the habit of doing. Fancy hurting Sybil! 
Why, I believe if you held up a finger at 
her she’d melt. Well, well ; it’s something 
to be loved by such a lovely little saint ; 
and if the gods are kind, we'll manage to 
rub on somehow, even without Helen’s 
countenance—— ” 

“Gareth Vane! How do you do?” 

He was midway down the Row, and the 
voice came to him from a carriage which 
was drawn up quite close to the side- 
walk. 

Lifting his eyes quickly, they met those 
of Mrs. Beverley and of a very pretty 
woman in a costume of pale blue and 
silver brocade. Both ladies were smiling 
towards him, and in common civility he 
was compelled to take off his hat and 
come to the side of the barouche; but 
for once in his life, at any rate, it was 
not done willingly. It seemed to him at 
that moment as if there were a fate against 
“ goodness.” Only last night he had re- 
solved to keep out of Belle Beverley’s way, 
and in pursuance of that resolution had 
fixed the rendezvous with his betrothed for 
Friday, so that he might avoid dining with 
the too fascinating widow on that day by 
the excuse of a summons from town. But 
his efforts appeared to be useless, for here 
was Belle herself gazing into his face, and 
holding out her sixteen-buttoned gloved 
hands to be shaken ; and how was he to 
avoid them or her either? After all, she 
was his—cousin, nothing more ; and yes- 
terday’s moods were never those of to-day. 

“How do you do? Fancy, two such 
brilliant ladies deigning to see me before 
I saw them !” he said gallantly. 

Mrs. Beverley laughed. 

“And just when we were wanting you, 
too! Did you think I spoke to you just 
now when I said your name? I did not. 
I had just told Cora here, ‘I know a man 
who will do, and there he is.’ Cora said, 
‘Who?’ and I answered, ‘ Gareth Vane.’” 

“T am growing more ‘vain’ than 
ever,” said Gareth. ‘‘ What am I to do, 
Mrs. Vanderbilt?” turning towards the 
blue and silver lady. “I’m not good at 
doing anything that I know of—except, of 
course, my duty.” 

“Then your duty’s to say ‘Yes,’ right 
away, at present,” said Mrs. Vanderbilt. 
“Wait, though. How many engagements 





have you concluded for the rest of the 
season ?” 

One,” said Gareth concisely, and think- 
ing of Sybil. 

“‘That’s lovely; because I guess you'll 
break it.” 

“ShallI? If Mrs. Vanderbilt didn’t say 
that, I should answer, ‘ Problematical !’” 

“ Not if we make you an engagement to 
last two months. One for only a day can 
always give way to that.” 

“Pardon me, mine is for every day, 
and—more beyond. Mistress Beverley, 
you are looking dreadfully impatient. 
What do youwant me for? I can’t do it ; 
but you may as well tell me, so that I may 
feel properly disappointed.” 

“ But you mustn’t be disappointed ; and 
you can—you must do it,” cried Belle 
eagerly. ‘Gareth, we are going to Norway 
for a yachting cruise—Colonel and Mrs. 
Vanderbilt and I. We’ve taken Lord Lamp- 
den’s yacht for the season ; and we mean to 
get out of all this dirty, dusty, smothering 
London for two months at least, and 
have what Cora calls a ‘ good time.’” 

“It'll be real lovely,” said the American 
lady. “Say, Mr. Vane, you'll come, of 
course. You're bound to enjoy yourself; 
and you won't have anything to do but 
look after your cousin.” 

“‘ Andshe will give you no trouble,” put in 
Beile softly. “Gareth, think of the fjords !” 

“Tf you can think of anything but Mrs. 
Beverley, when she is in presence,” said 
another voice ; “I couldn’t;” and, turning 
his head, Gareth saw Matt Jacobson close 
at his shoulder. The latter, however, only 
answered his surprised look with a tap on 
the shoulder. His black prominent eyes 
were fixed admiringly—too admiringly, 
Gareth thought—on the widow. 

“ Do tell, if itisn’t Mr. Jacobson!” said 
Mrs. Vanderbilt. ‘Why, the colonel told 
me that you were never to be got of an 
afternoon, that you lived down country.” 

“So I do,” responded Mr. Jacobson, 
“when I’m not in town; but it occurred 
to me that if I braved my wife’s displea- 
sure, and stayed up to-day, I might be re- 
warded by a glimpse of two bright planets 
among the galaxy of Hyde Park stars, 
Was I very wrong, Mrs. Beverley ?” 

Belle was not attending to him. She had 
turned to Gareth, and said in a lower tone: 

“It’s so fortunate we met you. This 
was all got up last night, and we start next 
week. Lord Lampden was going himself, 
and the yacht was all fitted up and manned 
when something occurred to prevent him 
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leaving England, so the Colonel and I 
jumped at the opportunity to hire it. 
He has asked that little Ella Peel, the 
heiress, whom Cora’s brother is so smitten 
with, to go with us; and of course young 
Washington P. into the bargain. I am 
to ask two friends on my side; and 
as Cora is mad about music, she has 
coaxed me to invite Trembolini for one. 
She doesn’t know him herself; but they 
sang together at my house once, and their 
voices did go ravishingly. The only draw- 
back is that he regards her as a musical- 
box, and me — as a woman! but with 
you there——- Gar, do you remember the 
post you filled on our happy Nile voyage 
in the winter of 187—% I don’t think 
you disliked it then?” 

‘“‘Neither then nor now,” said Gareth, 
flushing slightly as he remembered that 
his post had been one which had excited 
no little jealousy among others in the 
party, “poor Tom” not excluded. ‘My 
dear coz, how could I be anything but 
charmed at such a prospect! I only 
wish n 

“ That you were free to profit by it,” put 
in Mr. Jacobson, who was affronted at not 
being more noticed by the widow. “Don’t 
try to tempt him, Mrs. Beverley. You know 
the old saw, ‘ All other things must needs 
give place if there’s a lady in the case,’ 
and there’s a confoundedly pretty one now, 
isn’t there, Vane? What would our little 
Surrey damsel (who, by the way, seems to 
have cut the wife since your engagement) 
say to the idea of your going off in this 
way? I’m surprised even to see you up 
in town. When is it to come off?” 

“When is what to come off?” said 
Gareth sharply. 

Of all things he had wished, though he 
scarce knew why, not to mention his 
engagement to Belle till matters were 
more advanced. 

Matt Jacobson laughed. 

“What? Why, the wedding, of course. 
Your cousin looks surprised, I see. Have 
I told a secret? Very sorry, I’m sure; 
but, ‘pon my word, I thought among 
relations 

“You might venture on a jest without 
fearing to be taken in earnest,” put in 
Belle Beverley. Her figure was drawn 
up to its full height; but Gareth saw, 
with a thrill at his own pulses which an- 
noyed him, that the hand which rested 
near his on the side of the carriage 
trembled like a leaf; while even her lips 
had paled. “You were right, Mr. Jacob- 











son. Gareth Vane and I are too near 
relations and too old friends for me to be 
likely to believe that he would let the 
news of his engagement—if there were 
such a thing—reach me through a mere 
acquaintance. And now, good-afternoon, 
gentlemen. If Cora doesn’t mind, we'll 
drive on. It’s too hot for sitting still in 
this glare. Till to-morrow, Gar.” 

They were off before Gareth could 
answer, if he had wished to do so, and the 
two men were left looking at one another. 

“So,” said Mr. Jacobson sulkily, “that’s 
the way the wind blows, does it? A fine 
fellow you are, Vane, with two strings 
to your bow, and such strings forsooth. 
Egad ! though, I know which I'd choose if 
I were free. That woman is superb. What 
a lucky dog you are!” 

“Glad you think so,” said Gareth with 
a little extra languor of manner because of 
the vexation he was feeling. ‘ My cousin 
ought to be obliged to you. Good-bye. 
Remember me to Mrs. Jacobson. I’ve got 
an engagement.” 

“So I had thought,” retorted Mr. 
Jacobson with a sneer. “Sits pretty easy 
on you, though. Take care it doesn’t on 
other folks as well. I suppose you know 
that your rival is back at Chadleigh End ; 
and that there’s a French proverb, which 
says: ‘On revient toujours 4 ses premiéres 
amours.’ Ta, ta.” 

Gareth went home that afternoon feeling 
thoroughly put out. The thunder in the 
air had given him a headache; and two 
or three things seemed to have conspired 
to go wrong with him. 

That trip to Norway. Could anything 
have seemed more charming to his pleasure- 
loving soul—hateful, too, as London at the 
present moment undoubtedly was ? 

Then the company. Just what he would 
have chosen. 

The colonel, a dry, shrewd American, 
full of quaint jests and humorous anec- 
dotes ; his wife, clever, pretty, and with a 
voice like a nightingale; Ella Peel, the 
very ideal of a jolly girl, capable of 
pulling an oar, taking a second in a glee, 
or tramping a dozen miles over rock and 
heath with equal ease; Mrs. Vander- 
bilt’s brother, Washington P. Jeffcote, a 
fellow journalist, mild, well-mannered, and 
with an inexhaustible supply of the best 
cigars to be smoked anywhere in England 
or “Amurrica ;” Trembolini, the famous 
baritone, with a voice of thunder and heart 
of honey; Belle—— Pshaw! where was 
the good of thinking of it, if he couldn’t 
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go? And how could he think of such a 
thing now that he was fettered by an engage- 
ment? He couldn’t have afforded it any- 
how ; but under other circumstances Helen 
might have lent him the money. Now— 
deuce take it all! And why did people 
tantalise him by suggesting things that 
were out of his reach? Jacobson, too! 
It was just like that chattering idiot 
to go and blurt out about Sybil to 
Belle. “I believe the scoundrel’s in love 
with her himself. By Jove, how she put 
him down, though! I never thought she 
would have taken it in that way. It was 
enough to make one fancy: He thought 
that, too; and so does Helen. But no, 
there’s nothing in it really. We’ve both out- 
lived that nonsense long enough ago; and in 
the Nile days it was she who was the cool 
one and I the maniac. And now she 
wants me to take the same position. I 
wish I had told her more positively it was 
impossible ; but she went off in such a 





| hurry she gave me no time even to excuse 
| nnyself from the dinner to-morrow, as I had 


‘intended. I must write instead; but I 


|} may as well wait till I get Sybil’s letter. 


‘There’s sure to be one; and, by Heaven! 
if she makes any absurd difficulties, or says 
she can’t come, I—well, it will be her own 
fault; but I believe I'd go to Norway 
after all. Ha! there’s the thunder at last.” 

It was the first distant muttering 
significant of the coming storm; but 
before ten minutes were over the rain was 
pattering down in huge hot drops upon 
the dusty pavement ; and all night long it 
beat and fretted at the window-pane to an 
accompaniment of heavy rolling thunder- 
claps and rapid flashes of lightning, which 
once brought his landlady to his door to 
ask if he would mind putting the fire- 
irons under the hearth-rug, and twice or 
thrice disturbed him in his slumbers. 
They might have done so altogether had 
he guessed that all through the early part 
of the night, Sybil—delicate, tenderly- 
reared Sybil, was lying on a heap of wet 
gravel in the old pit on Chadleigh Heath, 
exposed to all the fury of the storm. 
But no such vision ever crossed his mind ; 
as how, indeed, should it? The mistake 
caused by using that pre-dated letter which 
made “the day after to-morrow” read to 
Sybil for Thursday, instead of the Friday 
which was intended—a mistake which the 
reader must have seen for himself from the 
beginning, never even crossed Gareth’s 
brain for one fleeting moment. It was a 
type of his habitual thoughtlessness both 








that he should have done so careless a 
thing and that, having done it, he should 
have failed to give a thought to its con- 
sequences ; a type, too, of the way in 
which he had more than once before 
muddled his own affairs and shipwrecked 
those of others. 

There was no letter for him in the 
morning ; and though Mr. Vane had 
sneered at the fondness of women for 
writing without any necessity, and had de- 
precated beforehand the idea of scruples 
or demurs, the silence rather irritated him. 
Of course it meant that she would be 
there. In fact, his own letter had as good 
as said, “ Don’t answer, but come ;” but 
he had not expected it to be obeyed so 
literally. It was unlike his idea of Sybil’s 
loving feminine effusiveness, and he almost 
wondered if the interview would be less 
tender to correspond. Surely that old 
lover of hers, with his confounded parson’s 
cunning, had not contrived t Bah! 
that was all Jacobson’s nonsense ; and, 
anyhow, what he had got to do was to go 
and make his excuses to Belle beforehand. 
Perhaps he had better call on her for that 
purpose. It would be more civil than 
writing, and the latter might look as if he 
were afraid of an interview and make her 
despise him. 

He went there accordingly, choosing an 
hour in the morning when he half hoped 
he might find her out, and be able to leave 
a pencilled line of apology; but he was 
disappointed. Not only was Belle herself 
within, and at home to him, but the whole 
house seemed alive with preparations for 
departure. 

Mrs. Vanderbilt, more gorgeously attired 
at twelve noon than English ladies are 
wont to be for an afternoon féte, was look- 
ing out places of interest in Murray’s 
Norway ;-a Gladstone bag, and a huge 
leather-covered dress-basket, fresh from the 
trunkmaker’s, were standing in the hall; 
and Belle herself, in a morning robe of 
salmon-coloured cashmere, with wide loose 
sleeves and rufflings of lace and ribbon all 
down the front, was just scrawling a tele- 
gram to Lord Lampden, the page waiting 
at her elbow, when Gareth’s entrance 
caused her to start up and fling aside the 
pen with a frank exclamation of joy. 

He was vexed with himself to feel how 
it moved him to see the eager brightness 
die out of her face when she learnt the 
purport of his visit. 

“ Not coming this evening? I had hoped 
you only came now to settle about our 
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journey. You are going with us. We can’t 
do without you; and I have written——” 

“My dear Belle, I wish with all my 
heart that I could; but it’s out of the 
question.” 

“Out of the question to take your usual 
summer’s outing, and do me a favour in 
taking it! Why? You said yourself you 
had made no other plans; and I know you 
have wished to go to Norway. What is 
the matter? Have I offended you; or 
is—— Was that man right? Is there 
some woman in the way ?” 

She had drawn him out of the room 
where her friend was seated, into the 
smaller one within, and Gareth could see 
the lips which put the question tremble as 
her hands had done yesterday ; only now 
there was a red flame in either cheek. 
His own wore their normal colour, yet he 
had not courage to tell her the truth. 
Besides, there was the bare possibility that 
Sybil might disappoint him, and put fresh 
difficulties in the way, and he remembered 
that if she did so he would count himself 
free to go where he listed. It was this 
thought which eased his conscience to 
answer : 

“ There is no woman in the case; and, 


my dear Belle, you’re only too good to ask 


me. Jacobson is an impertinent——” 

“T don’t like him,” she interrupted. 
“ Gareth, why did you ever bring him here ? 
He has beencoming, and comingincessantly, 
this summer. Why do you send him ?” 

“T send him? I never even knew 
of it.” 

“Yet you have been continually at his 
place or in the neighbourhood; and he 
even had the impertinence to hint to me 
that he was making a cat’s-paw of some 
country coquette to keep you away so that 
he might fill your place here. My dear 
Gar, you know how I want you to be 
happy ; but don’t—for your own sake— 
don’t let a man like that dupe you.” 

There was a flush now on Gareth’s face, 
anangry one; but hissmile was only scornful. 

“Dupe me! No fear of that; though I 
own your exposition of the Israelite’s little 
game is both new and edifying to me. He 
made a mistake, though, seeing that I have 
no place to fill, except that of one among a 
| thousand admirers of the beautiful Mrs. B. 
Snub him, belle cousine, as you've often 
snubbed me, and—get rid of him.” 

“When did I snub you, except in fun ? 
But he is not so easily got rid of, and if 
I try, it puts Cora out. She has taken 
a fancy to him. She actually wants— 





Gareth, it is true—that I should ask him 
to come with us if you fail me.” 

“But he has a wife. Does Mrs. Van- 
derbilt know that ?” 

“ Wives’ fetters sit easily on some men. 
He came on to Cora’s after the drive yes- 
terday, and fished for an invitation till, if 
there had been the tiniest vacant berth, she 
would have given it him then. Gareth, you 
will not let him have the chance of one?” 

“T should be only too happy to hinder 
it ; but, honour bright, I don’t think I can.” 

“You don’t think! You are not sure?” 

“T am almost sure. There is just a 
faint chance that this business which pre- 
vents my dining with you to-night might 
leave me at liberty, but——” 

“ And when will this business be over?” 

“Scarcely before ten o'clock.” 

“Then come to me at ten, and tell me. 
Promise that, at least. How long is it since 
I asked you a favour? Time was when 
you would have begged this of me.” 

“T have grown less presumptuous with 
age, which makes your offer more generous. 
If I’m fortunate enough to be able to claim 
the vacant berth, I will certainly come and 
do so, and to-night, since you let me.” 

And then he made his escape. As he 
walked down the muddy steaming streets, 
in which the close air, still heavy with 
latent thunder, seemed to bring forth 
every dormant noisome London smell, 
the thought of that white-winged yacht 
breasting the waves of the northern sea 
came across him like a breath of Para- 
dise. Yet the very pang of envy it 
awakened made him more satisfied with 
himself. For once in his life he felt as if 
he had rivalled St. Anthony. The tempta- 
tion had taken a more alluring form than 
he had thought for. 

He little dreamt what reward his virtue 
was to meet when, on going to his rooms 
that evening to change his coat for the 
railway journey, he found two notes wait- 
ing for him. 

One was from Matt Jacobson, and as 
follows : 

“My DEAR VANE,—I’'m afraid I made 
a stupid blunder yesterday, and vexed 
both you and a certain fair lady who shall 
be nameless; but you have not looked us 
up for some time, and the Dysart young 
lady (ungrateful puss !) has fairly cut my 
wife, so I didn’t know there had been a 
split between you, although I own your 
departure and the parson’s return might 
have suggested it. WhenI got home last 
night, however, I found my little Vicky 
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had returned from her morning walk full 
of a most touching interview she and her 
nurse had witnessed between pretty Miss 
Sybil and her old lover. There were 
pocket-handkerchiefs out, hands clasped in 
hands, and heads together (all in the open 
air !); from which I take it for granted that 
a reconciliation was going on, and that you 
have vacated the field. The young lady’s 
affections seem easily transferable ; or was 
it you who were fickle? At any rate you 
appear to have consoled yourself as easily. 
I congratulate you.—lIn haste, yours, 
“Matr JACOBSON.” 

The other was from Dr. Hamilton. 

“My Dear GARETH,—In a note to your 
sister to-day, Mrs. Beverley mentions that 
she and a party of friends are going to 
Norway for their summer holiday, and 
want you to join them ; but that you seem 
to find some difficulty in doing so. It has 
occurred to us that the difficulty is probably 
a pecuniary one, and, therefore, I write 
this to say that if fifty pounds would be of 
any use to you, you can have a cheque for 
the same by sending for it. Don’t make a 
fuss of gratitude over this. I’m a plain 
man, and I tell you frankly that I shouldn’t 
join in offering you money for a mere 
pleasure-trip if I didn’t think you were 
better in any place than London just now. 

' The fact is, you have got into a bad set of 
late, Gar, and have wasted your time and 
money on play and follies which can only 
end in your ruin, and the thought of which 
has seriously grieved your sister. Use this 
voyage to break free from friends and 
habits which are daily dragging you lower, 
and Helen and I will count the cash well 
spent. If you also use it in thinking more 
seriously over an engagement, in which I 
am sorry to hear you have entangled your- 
self, I, as your friend, shall be still better 
pleased. A brother-in-law has no right to 
interfere in such matters, and I claim none ; 
but I happen to know something of the 
person in question and her family; and I 
tell you emphatically that such a marriage 
would not be for your honour, and that 
the young woman (who has already jilted 
a better man than yourself) could never be 
received by my wife in the event of her 
becoming yours. This is frank speaking, 
but meant in kindness, and you will take 
it kindly, I know. After all, I say nothing 
more but: Don’t be hasty! Think.—Your 
affectionate brother, JoHN HAMILTON.” 





It was between three and four hours 
after reading this that Gareth Vane rang at 
the bell of Mrs. Beverley’s house and was 
admitted. He was very pale, there was a 
sharp furrow between his brows, and his 
blue eyes were unusually bright; but from 
the accurately brushed waves of his glossy 
hair to the diamonds in his shirt front, and 
the points of his patent-leather shoes, there 
was no iota which betrayed one wandering 
thought, or careless’ finger-touch in the 
elegant elaborateness of his usual appear- 
ance. Yet he had been down to Chadleigh 
Heath, had waited half an hour for the up 
train without seeing a soul who knew him; 
and had returned to London, and even 
written a brief note, before he changed his 
dress and set out for Kensington. 

Sybil had not appeared, and he had 
hardly expected her to do so. Indeed, he 
never thought of doubting Matt Jacob- 
son’s story. If the latter had lured him 
on in his love-affair with Miss Dysart, it 
was certainly not his interest to help by a 
syllable in breaking it off; and he had 
evidently written believing what he said. 
John Hamilton, too, was an honourable man, 
one to whom Gareth looked up, and who, 
he knew, would not speak on such a matter 
without reason. Had not that very re- 
minder, indeed, “She has jilted a better 
man than you already,” been rankling in 
his own mind, even under the sweetness 
of Sybil’s kisses, and still more through 
the difficulties and restrictions which she 
had imposed on him? No; she was a weak 
soft creature, facile to win. The first sight 
of her old lover returned had probably 
re-awakened her tender feelings for him ; 
and she had shrunk from meeting Gareth 
without even writing to make excuse for 
doing so. Perhaps the excuses would 
come later. If so, too late for him. He 
wished the parson joy, and for his own 
part took his freedom back most gladly. 

As Belle Beverley saw him coming to 
meet her across the room, she looked in his 
eyes-and read, through all the languor and 
nonchalance of his bearing, what was the 
answer he had brought her. Yet there 
was a meaning in his tone, and in the 
pressure of his hand, which set her heart 
fluttering as though she were a girl, as he 
said: “I have kept my promise, you see, 
and come back to you. Is that berth still 
vacant, Belle? If so, put me down for it. 
I am yours now until you dismiss me.” 
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